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METHODS OF COLLEGE TEACHING—I* 


“, . . The teacher, in order to accomplish anything worth while, 
must have his objective clearly defined and seek its attainment 
by suitable procedures.” * 


These words of Dr. Pace seem to me to touch the very heart 
of the matter we have before us tonight, namely, Methods of 
College Teaching. This problem of methodology stands as a 
definite challenge to every college teacher; first, because of its 
inherent importance, and second, because there seems to be some- 
what of a widespread dissatisfaction with the results of college 
teaching, an impression early formed in reading current literature 
in the field. 

A rather voluminous literature already exists treating of col- 
lege teaching. And this literature is constantly growing as 
research workers endeavor to subject various phases of teaching 
to controlled experimentation. Nevertheless, he would be rash 
indeed who would make sweeping generalizations on the strength 
of existing experimental evidence. I crave your indulgence, 
therefore, if I find it impossible to set before you incisively the 
method, par excellence, of college teaching. 

Perhaps the author of such a study as this is more conscious of 
its limitations than are his hearers, because it may be presumed 
that he has given some especially careful thought to the entire 
problem. The limitations result from the inherent complexity of 
the problem itself. Methods never stand in an isolated position 
in the teaching act; they are intrinsically and inextricably related 
to many other phases of the educative process. An effort to 
separate these related factors would jeopardize the validity of 
the entire discussion. Although it would undoubtedly be highly 


1 Delivered before the Ay Cross Education Conference, 1934. 
*Edward A. Pace of the College Teacher.” 
Record, Vol. VII  Gaty, 1926), p. 136. 
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profitable to show why and how there exists a vital relationship 
between methods and other aspects of the teaching process, so 
that one cannot be considered independent of the other, time 
does not permit of such demonstration. I shall therefore confine 
my words to a demonstrable statement of fact, namely, that 
methodology is inseparably related to aims and objectives, to 
the level of instruction, to available time, to size of class, to the 
personality of the teacher, and to the organization of the curric- 
ulum. Formidable as is this array of relationships, which 
patently cannot be fully discussed in a short paper such as this 
properly should be, one other limitation of this study should be 
mentioned. It is my personal conviction that the most fruitful 
approach to the matter of methods is through the channel of 
special methods for particular courses rather than methods in 
general. Since it is obviously impossible to go into the special 
methods of the numerous courses in a college curriculum, however, 
the treatment of the subject in this paper is perforce confined 
largely to the more general approach. 

Keeping in mind, then, the ramifications of methods into 
numerous other phases of the educative process and assuming 
that the more general attempts to improve college instruction are 
sufficiently related to Methods of College Teaching to be in- 
cluded herein, this paper resolves itself into a brief considera- 
tion of the following major divisions: (1) Special curricular 
adjustments that involve considerable reorganization of cur- 
ricula; (2) experimental studies of methods without particular 
regard to the form of curricular organization; and (3) methods 
considered from the viewpoint of specific objectives in terms of 
the psychological changes to be wrought in the student. In 
developing points (1) and (2) current literature constitutes the 
source of information; point (3) gives my own crystallized 
thought on the matter of methodology. 


I. SPECIAL CURRICULAR ADJUSTMENT INVOLVING CONSIDERABLE 
REORGANIZATION OF CURRICULA 


In order to conserve time, no attempt will be made to present 
a comprehensive study of the various forms of curricular adjust- 
ments that have been made for the purpose of improving college 
instruction. On the contrary, just a fev. typical cases will be 
cited. In so far as data are available, the status of these new 
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ventures in methodology will constitute a part of the general 
description. 

A number of institutions, notably small colleges, have defi- 
nitely broken with the conventional form of organized curricula 
and the usual forms of presenting subject matter to students. 
Nevertheless, regardless of the curricular plan, certain teaching 
procedures are involved; instruction cannot proceed independent 
of them. When all is said and done, it seems to be largely a 
matter of placing the emphasis. Still, these new plans involve 
rather a radical divergence from popularly conceived methods of 
teaching. Although associated with a relatively limited student 
body, these plans are the outgrowth of the conviction that the 
small college has a definite place in the American scheme of 
education and that college instruction can be raised to a higher 
plane. 

Some Typical Plans—Among the more striking examples of 
rather completely reorganized curricular administrative proced- 
ures are those of Rollins College, Florida; Reed College, Oregon; 
Antioch and Hiram Colleges, Ohio. At Rollins the usual class- 
room procedures are almost entirely eliminated. Instruction 
proceeds essentially through discussional groups, akin to the 
seminar. The professor may or may not be present at these 
meetings. However, the professor is always available for direc- 
tion, assistance, conference. Conferences may take place at the 
institution or at the home of the professor. Students are free 
to carry on their study wherever they please—in the library, 
laboratories or the campus. The highlights of the Rollins plan 
may be briefly summarized: (1) By policy the college is small; 
(2) two-hour conferences, twice daily, are regular procedure: 
the morning is given to academic matters, the afternoon to lab- 
oratory, athletic and social activities; (3) progress is individual 
according to the ability and effort of the student; (4) intimate 
contact of student and teacher is essential to the plan; (5) tests 
and examinations are reduced to a minimum. What of the plan? 
While no experimental data are available, in general it may be 
said that the students like it and the president of Rollins is 
extremely enthusiastic about it.® 

Reed Plan—Reed College, Oregon, having a student enroll- 


*Hamilton Holt, “We Venture on New Paths.” Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. I (December, 1930), pp. 503-506. 
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ment of about three hundred, uses personal conference and group 
discussion. “A reasonable degree of freedom to seek and choose 
for themselves is given to the students, they are not compelled 
to listen to their teachers, class attendance is not marked, and 
there is no system of cuts, excuses or penalties.”* 

Responsibility for their educations rests essentially upon the 
students themselves. Nevertheless, the students seem to show 
considerable enthusiasm, often carrying on discussion in the 
absence of their professors. Again, unfortunately, no experi- 
mental data are at hand as to the efficacy of the Reed method. 

Hiram Plan.—In the summer session of 1931 President Ken- 
neth I. Brown of Hiram College instituted a procedure that has 
been in operation since that time. Briefly the new procedure is 
as follows: There is one “old type” course plus one “intensive 
course” daily, the latter running from 9:30 in the morning to 
4:30 in the afternoon. The plan calls for the completion of a 
year’s academic work in each intensive course of nine weeks. 
During the period of the “intensive course,” from 9:30 to 4:30, 
the student’s time is wholly at the command of the instructor for 
lectures, discussion groups, research problems, off-campus visi- 
tations or study. The continuance of the plan is the only eyi- 
dence as to its educative value.® 

Antioch Plan.—The plan adopted at Antioch College dispenses 
with regular class meetings, lectures, quizzes, etc. Syllabi and 
bibliographies are supplied the student and laboratory facilities 
provided. Students are free to attend discussions or not. The 
students meet with their instructors weekly and may meet among 
themselves whenever they so desire. At the end of each unit of 
work the student, may, if he wishes, request from the instructor 
an examination covering that unit. Final comprehensive exami- 
nations must be passed. Although no objective experimental 
data can be presented, Antioch feels this plan to be an improve- 
ment over regular class procedure.® 

Colgate and Franklin Plans—As examples of a combined 
form of curricular reorganization and instructional techniques, 


“Sister M. Rose Elizabeth, “Some Devices for the Improvement of Col- 

lege Teaching.” CarHotic Epucationat Review, Vol. 30 (June, 1932), p. 355. 

— School and Society, Vol. 39 (February 17, 1934), p. 204. 

* Clarence Leuba, “New Ways of ization.” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, Vol. V, No. 3 (March, 1934), pp. 136-140. 
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the Colgate plan and the Franklin College plan may be cited. 
In the Colgate plan the entire student body is involved; the 
latter concerns itself more with a selected group of students. 
Both are of sufficient interest to be briefly described. 

The Colgate plan is a definite attempt to “personalize” the 
curriculum for each student. The departments of the college 
are grouped into six schools: Physical Sciences; Biological Sci- 
ences; Social Sciences; Languages and Letters; Fine Arts; Phi- 
losophy and Religion. During the first two years all students 
take six survey courses for the purpose of exploration and orien- 
tation. Precepters are appointed to guide the students. In the 
upper two years tutorial seminars are utilized. Students reading 
for honors devote the major portion of their time and effort to 
the work of the seminars. While lectures are held for the regu- 
lar students, tutorials may attend, being accountable, however, 
for such matter only in connection with the seminar work. In 
all cases, comprehensive examinations must be passed. The 
A.B. degree is not granted simply on an accumulation of credits 
or even quality points, but only upon “integration and correlation 
of a chosen concentrated subject-matter field.” More intimate 
contact with professor and correlated subject matter produce an 
individualized education for the Colgate student. The tutorials, 
at least, regard the method superior to the conventional form, 
especially for mastery, initiative and motivation. And, contrary 
to first impression, the execution of this plan does not entail a 
larger staff.’ 

Although honors courses are utilized in the Colgate plan, the 
courses are open as possibilities to all students. In the Franklin 
plan, on the other hand, which is an individualized independent 
life contact project plan, the students are carefully selected. 
Only the so-called “seasoned” student is eligible. This student 
must be above average ability, no bookworm and also no extra- 
curricular student; he must possess a well-rounded personality. 
In conjunction with a faculty adviser or faculty committee a 
life project is outlined for him. Through outside reading and 
conference with his adviser the project is worked out by the 
student. As a general method of college teaching, the authori- 
ties at Franklin feel that the method would not succeed. For 


™Clarence H. Thurber, “The Colgate Plan.” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, Vol. 4, 1933, pp. 59-66. 
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the “seasoned” student it is thought to be superior to the 
conventional form.*® 

These plans, which by no means exhaust the attempts made 
to improve college education, are predominantly curricular in 
nature; i.e., efforts to adjust curricula to student abilities and 
needs. Nevertheless, they frequently involve special method- 
ological procedures as well. For instance, honors courses, men- 
tioned in the Colgate plan, generally follow a rather definite 
technique. Such courses have been adopted by numerous insti- 
tutions — Swarthmore, Princeton, University of Washington, 
Stanford, to mention a few. 

Evaluation of Honors Courses.—Respecting such courses, it is 
rather difficult to give a concise evaluation. Rockwell found 
administrative officers in forty-two colleges having such courses 
reluctant to express an opinion regarding the success of the plan. 
Stated difficulties were: (1) Unpreparedness of the American 
academic mind; (2) inadequate background in literature and 
languages among students; (3) timidity on the part of students 
and parents because of the severe requirements of the work; 
(4) failure to provide for courses in regular teaching schedules 
of instructors; (5) tendency to organize courses too highly and to 
carry them out too much in the spirit of graduate work.® Sinclair 
and Taylor, on the other hand, found that, in a large majority 
of the eighty-one institutions from which they had data, the 
plan was considered successful. Referring to honors work at 
Stanford, Terman expressed the belief that the plan offers the 
best means of providing for superior students.*° Brooks, upon 
the basis of the operation of honors courses at Swarthmore, 
stated the advantages to be: (a) the plan increased average 
amount of time devoted to work of honors students; (b) honors 
students increased their reading during vacation periods; (c) 
many students not working for honors followed the example of 
honors students in reading during vacation; (d) the honors plan 
increased the number of students who enter upon graduate study; 


 *Bamest H. Shideler, “An Individualized Program.” Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. V, No. 2 (February, 1934), pp. 91-98. 

*A. J. Brum baugh, “Adjustments and Cc cations in Colleges and 
a Review of Educational Research, Vol. III (June, 1983), pp. 
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(e) honors graduates themselves are strongly in favor of the 
honors plan.*? 

Preceptors and Tutors.——The tutorial and preceptorial plan, 
also referred to in connection with the Colgate plan, is certainly 
no innovation in educational methodology. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to note a tendency to revive this practice. In 1933 
Yale reorganized its system through the inauguration of seven 
colleges. The purpose of this reorganization is to make possible 
intimate contact between student and teacher by means of the 
colleges with their assigned Masters and assistants.1* A high 
degree of personal direction is the keynote of the preceptorial 
and tutorial plan. 

Other Curricular Adjustments——In closing this phase of the 
discussion, mention should be made in passing of the experi- 
mental college at Wisconsin, the junior college organization in- 
itiated by the University of Minnesota, and the time-variable 
method in effect at the University of Chicago. All of these are 
definite attempts to adjust curricular offerings to the individual 
differences of students for the purpose of improving instruction. 
Notwithstanding the predominance of curricular over method- 
ological aspects in the instances already cited, certain classroom 
procedures, techniques and methods of teaching must be em- 
ployed. To these attention will now be directed. 


Il. EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF METHODS REGARDLESS OF 
CURRICULAR ORGANIZATION 


Types of Classroom Methods.—An analysis of classroom pro- 
cedures shows the accompanying classification of Klapper to be 
correct and inclusive. According to Klapper the commonly used 
methods are: 

1. Lecture method, with or without quiz sections. 

2. Developmental method, with or without textbook. 

3. Combination of lecture and developmental method. 

4. Reference readings and presentation of papers by students. 

5. Laboratory work by students, together with lectures and 
quiz sections.** 


“Tbid., p. 235. 
u ___ “Tnauguration of the College Plan at Yale.” School and Society, 


Vol. 38 (September, 1933), pp. 441-443. 
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While I heartily subscribe to this classification, I deem it ad- 
visable to employ slightly different terminology, because I wish 
to present some limited experimental data wherein more popular 
terms have been employed. In presenting a few of the typical 
studies of classroom procedures reported in the literature, I shall, 
for the sake of conserving time, exclude the general setting and 
conduct of the investigation. Pertinent conclusions drawn there- 
from will alone be given. 

Lecture Method—Perhaps no method of college teaching is 
more used and more abused than that of the lecture method. 
The applications of this method vary all the way from little 
more than dictation of notes, on the one hand, to strict recitation 
from the textbook, on the other. Voiced opinions on the efficacy 
of the method, therefore, must be interpreted in a sense relative 
to the specific form employed. Fortunately, some experimental 
data can be adduced to throw a glimmer of light on this dis- 
puted method. Since not all the possibilities of this method have 
been exhaustively studied, however, interpretation of the data 
must be made cautiously. 

Bane reports a classroom experiment concerning the lecture 
versus class-discussion. He says: “In every one of the five ex- 
periments, the class-discussion section secured a significantly 
higher group score on the delayed recall test. . . . On the im- 
mediate recall tests the group score distinctly favored the lec- 
ture section in three of the experiments and the class-discus- 
sion group in the other two.” The general conclusions are: 
“(a) The lecture and class-discussion methods of college teach- 
ing appear about equally effective in immediate recall of content 
material. (b) The class-discussion method is more effective than 
the lecture in delayed recall of subject matter. (c) The lecture 
method is more suitable for the immediate recall of subject 
matter than for its retention to a later period, while the reverse 
is true of the class-discussion method."* 

Again time comes to my rescue, for it does not permit a dis- 
cussion of these findings. Nevertheless, it does seem that the 


“Charles L. Bane, “Lecture versus Class-Discussion Method of ae 
Teaching.” School and Society, Vol. 21 (March 7, 1925), p 

N.B.—Bane has a splendid little work entitled: “The omy in Col- 
lege Teaching,” that I would stro: y recommend to all oa. Charles 
L. Bane, “The Lecture in College .’ Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
Publisher. Copyrighted 1931, pp. 5-128. 
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teacher would do well to decide whether he is more concerned 
with immediate or delayed recall of subject matter and then 
adjust his method accordingly. 

Lecture Conference vs. Individualized Methods —Two investi- 
gators, Scheidemann and Knight respectively, report compari- 
sons of the lecture-conference versus individualized methods. The 
general conclusions are: . . . “this study is unable to find differ- 
ences in effectiveness of the two methods, if differences exist. 

. That these two methods of instruction are of equal effective- 
ness in teaching elementary psychology seems to be warranted by 
the results of this experiment.'* Apparently no discernible differ- 
ence in terms of the usual outcomes—measurable outcomes, at 
least—resulted from these two quite different methods of teach- 
ing. Although it would be most imprudent to generalize on these 
findings, they are at least highly interesting at a time when so 
much is being written on the value and need of individualized 
instruction. Perhaps, even, large classes wherein the lecture 
method is used, as of necessity it must, possess educational 
possibilities and educative merit.’® 

The Dalton Plan—One further study, of an individualized 
procedure, is here given. H. W. James ** reports an experiment 
with the Dalton plan on the college level with a junior class in 
Education at Alabama College during the academic year 1924-25. 
His reaction to the Dalton plan is not wholly favorable. He 
states that it would take twice as many teachers as the class 
method. Moreover, the students lack class spirit and, of course, 
have no opportunity for class discussions. However, with the 
exception of two students out of a class of twenty-three, the 
students liked the method and thought they achieved more than 
they would otherwise, due partly to the need of individual con- 
ferences with the professor. 

Status of the Dalton Plan—The views of those who have 
experimented with the Dalton plan may be summarized under 
two headings: favorable and unfavorable. The favorable re- 


% Norma V. Scheidemann. School and Society, Vol. 25, No. 649 (June 4, 
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actions are: (1) The instructor becomes better acquainted with 
the methods of work and the problems of the individual students ; 
(2) leadership and more effective study are stimulated; (3) 
individual differences are provided for; (4) students are enabled 
to pursue their line of interest without interruption; (5) problems 
of discipline are eliminated. The unfavorable features of the 
plan are set forth as: (1) More time is required on the part of 
the instructor; (2) individual conferences require duplication of 
effort; (3) no development of class spirit or opportunity for oral 
expression occurs; (4) indifferent students may sink to low levels 
of effort; and (5) the plan does not fit into an educational 
scheme constructed on the recitation basis.** 

Lecture-Problem Method.—Reverting momentarily to combi- 
nations of the lecture method, Dolch ** makes an interesting con- 
tribution to the lecture-problem method in an article entitled 
“Mastery in College,” which appears in the Journal of Higher 
Education. The procedure is briefly summarized. The under- 
lying principle is that “nothing is done until it is done right.” 
The plan was applied to a class in Educational Psychology. In 
addition to regular class work, each student had to solve fifteen 
problems. If these were not satisfactorily done the first time, 
they must be re-written in the professor’s office. No grade was 
assigned to unsatisfactory work. Grades for the course were 
A, B, C. If all fifteen problems were satisfactorily done, a B 
grade was given. To secure an A grade for the course, a term 
paper had to be prepared in addition. The term paper, however, 
was purely optional with the student. 

The plan obviously entails much extra work for the teacher. 
Out of a group of 136 students, divided into four sections, 787 
papers had to be rewritten. It is apparent that either the teach- 
er’s load must be proportionately reduced or readers must be 
provided. Nevertheless, it was felt that: (a) the method makes 
provision for individual differences; (b) demands mastery by the 
students; (c) makes for more careful grading by teachers. All 
of these are obviously desirable aspects of teaching. 

The Laboratory Method.—The laboratory method is too well 


“A.J. Brumbaugh, “Adjustments and Classification in Colleges and 
Universities.” Review of Educational Research, 3 (June, 1933), pp. 235-236. 

* Edward Wm. Dolch, “Mastery in College.” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 5, No. 3 (March, 1934), pp. 121-124. 
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established to warrant discussion here. That there is ample 
opportunity to improve laboratory periods, however, is a truism, 
as every professor knows. 

Seminar Method.—Two other methods remain: the case 
method and the seminar method. No direct experimental data 
are available on either. The seminar has already been referred 
to in connection with honors courses. On the graduate level it 
is a generally accepted procedure. My personal experience with 
the seminar method on the undergraduate level, except with the 
superior student, has been unsatisfactory. I have a general im- 
pression from my reading, moveover, that the experience of 
others has been comparable to my own. 

The Case Method.—The case method has gained some recog- 
nition as a teaching procedure, especially in the teaching of 
certain phases of law as well as the allied aspects of psychiatry. 
In searching the bibliographical literature on the subject one 
reference to this method was discovered. Unhappily, the journal 
in which this article appears is not in our Library. Since I have 
had no opportunity to procure the article, I shall venture no 
further comment on this method than that it is employed and 
that no great harm can possibly result from you yourselves 
trying it out. 

Leo F. Kuntz. 


(To be continued) 


THE “FREE” SCHOOLS IN NATIONAL-SOCIALISTIC 
GERMANY 


The great upheaval in Germany which has resulted in such an 
enthusiastic and unified following of the Hitler party, and which 
has enabled the party to gain complete control of every phase 
of German life, cannot be understood if one looks at only the 
political and economic causes. For the fifteen years after the 
war Germany had been trying to recover her spirits and trying 
to make the life of her people sufferable under the most distress- 
ing sort of handicaps. At the same time there was within the 
nation an influence directing her away from what the country 
now realizes is the foundation and source of her national recov- 
ery. This was the influence of communism which had developed 
in the Second Reich in alarming proportions,’ and which was, of 
course, anti-religious and atheistic in its essence and purpose. 

Between the time the Hitler party came to power and the 
elections of November 12, 1933, communism had been com- 
pletely silenced and to a great extent exterminated, although 
that had been brought about by methods which the rest of the 
world might very well criticize. It is this factor, along with the 
flood of propaganda directed by Goebbels, the strong-arm tac- 
tics of the zealous Nazis, the control of the press, and the flam- 
ing speeches of Hitler, which accomplished such remarkable suc- 
cess in the November elections. If the people had sunk into a 
stupor before an inescapable fate under the second Reich, now 
under the third they had been brought to life and fired with 
enthusiasm. 

Along with the silencing of communism and anti-religious 
propaganda went the positive attempt to restore religion to the 
people, an attempt filled with the most egregious blunders and 
grandiose misconceptions one could imagine, and yet basically 
sound and necessary. It is obvious that the new government, 
which has directed its attention to the youth of the country, 
could not ignore the condition of the common schools. In regard 
to the confessional schools nothing radical was done except to 


*Such was the fear of communistic incendiarism in the Abbey of Maria 
Laach, situated in Catholic Rheinland, that for three months after January 
1, 1933, fire drills were held in the monastery, fire-fighting equipment was 
purchased, and brothers patrolled the grounds at night. 
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insist upon a high respect for the government as personified by 
the leaders. But the free schools were something of a different 
character, and their relation to the new state is very interesting. 

In essence and purpose the free schools were schools without 
religion. They appeared in Germany first in 1918, a typical 
creation of the period immediately following the war. Before 
that, religion had been a basic element in German life. After 
the war things began to change. Bolshevism grew with uncanny 
strength, and the fact that it received so little opposition from 
the Kaiser’s government is the cause of not a little of the present 
trouble. Germany became socialistic in many regions, and in 
some places, especially in and around Berlin, it became strongly 
communistic. In the period following the war the social de- 
mocracy of Germany became weaker and weaker, and, due to a 
somnambulance of the state, communism was able to go about 
the inculcation of its doctrine of godlessness without very much 
hindrance. It is no fairy tale that, in districts where unemploy- 
ment prevailed, communism made many converts and the Church 
lost a proportionate number of her members. 

This danger was augmented by the free schools.? In them the 
teaching was intended to effect a speedy and thorough loss of all 
religion. The qualifications of the teacher of such a school were 
that he himself be convinced of the necessity of non-religion. 
His promotion depended upon his activity in this worthy field of 
endeavor. Many teachers used the school as a means of further- 
ing their own personal political ambitions in a community which 
was rapidly becoming communistic. 

Most of the children of these schools came from families who 
were either socialistic or communistic. But they recruited a 
good many pupils from families which were discontented, who 
had suffered from the poverty of unemployment, from those who 
were half convinced of the new doctrine, and from those few 
whose children had been severely punished or come to grievance 
in the confessional schools. 

Moreover, the children of the free schools were utilized as 
instruments of propaganda in an extraordinarily brutal manner. 
They were made to memorize and taught to say in chorus such 
axioms as “Religion is the opinion of the people,” or “Nieder mit 


*The freedom of these free schools refers not to the price of admission 
but to kind of thought enjoyed there. 
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den pfaffen, den Volksschmarotzern,”* or “Raus aus der kirche, 
der verdummungsanstalt.”* Eye-witnesses relates that these 
clever sayings were on placards in the school rooms, at least in the 
free schools in Berlin, and that they were seen on banners in 
parades, and heard on the streets. 

A system of espionage was taught the children, after the 
fashion of Russia, so that any teacher who wavered in his allegi- 
ance to godlessness was reported to the free school authorities. 
Such traitors were placed upon the black list, lost their positions 
without hope of getting another in that community, and not in- 
frequently suffered the ignominy of being mishandled and beaten 
before their classes. 

Such a condition could not have prevailed without the cooper- 
ation of the city officials. As a matter of fact, these schools had 
no legal existence in Weimar Constitution of 11 August, 1919. 
In spite of that, in many parts of Germany the on officials were 
the free schools’ best protagonists. 

What they accomplished in the time they were more or less 
permitted to exist outside the law is almost unnecessary to de- 
scribe. It is quite plain that children who had been trained to 
hate religion during a period of eight years would grow up to 
become good members of the communistic party and at the same 
time would lose moral integrity. A great deal of juvenile delin- 
quency obtained among the graduates of these schools. For them 
the state law was an infamous imposition of the bourgeoisie. To 
break it was the correct thing. Their ideal was to set up the 
Soviet State in Germany, which would have meant what it means 
today in Russia—government by the inferior. That this had 
already begun is shown by the fact that the revolution of 1918 
placed in the position of Kultusminister one Hoffman who was 
unable to speak German correctly. Jokes still circulate among 
the people of Germany about the queer sayings of Herr Hoffman. 

How closely the godless movement was connected with the 
growth of the free schools is shown by the number of people 
who left the Church during this period. Since most of the stu- 
dents of the free schools were recruited from Protestant families, 
the losses of Protestantism are much greater than those of Cathol- 


*“Down with the riests, the parasites of the people.” 
*“Away with the Ch 


urch, the teacher of ignorance.” 
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icism. Figures are available for the years from 1919 to 1921.5 
During this period 2,750,000 persons severed their ecclesiastical 
connections. Of these only 330,000 were Catholics, so that, in 
proportion to the relative numbers of Catholics and Protestants 
in Germany, the losses of Protestantism were in those two years 
about seven times greater than those of Catholicism. This co- 
incides with the fact that the free schools flourished exclusively 
in the Protestant parts of Germany.® 

These non-religious schools were a great deal different from the 
public schools of the United States where they at least have the 
ideal of neutrality, impossible though the actualization of that 
ideal may be in practice. And it goes without saying that they 
do not make positive overtures against religion. The German 
non-religious schools, however, were engaged in such a positive 
attempt to teach hatred of religion and their continuation would 
very likely have led to a class war. It was at least headed in 
that direction.” 

This was the school situation when Hitler so suddenly became 
the government. As every one knows, communism was immedi- 
ately put to flight. One of the first moves was to set about 
abolishing the free school. Hitler came into full power on March 
2, 1933. The school term ended at Easter in April, 1933. At the 
end of the term most of the free school children were forced to 
go to confessional schools or to the non-denominational school, 
where religious instruction is obligatory upon all students. How- 
ever, preference was given to the confessional schools. Many 
of the children transferred had not been baptized, and it was left 
to the parents to decide what their children’s religion should be. 


® Kirchliches Handbuch fur das Katholische Deutschland, Vol. 18, 1833-34. 
Bachem in Cologne. i 

*A letter from Dr. Westhoff of the Katholische Schulor, ton Deut- 
schlands, dated December 28, 1933, at Diisseldorf, to the author, gives 
these statistics of the distribution of the free schools. In all Germany 
there were 295 of these schools: 289 of them were in Prussia, 5 in Braunsch- 
weig, and 1 in Thuringia. Altogether they had a population of 35,291 
children, of which 28,952 were children of Protestant families and only 
6,339 were Catholics. In Prussia the free schools had 28,215 Protestant 
children and 6,316 Catholic, which leaves only 23 Catholic children in free 
schools outside of Prussia. It is worthy of note that in Catholic districts 
like Bavaria and the Rheinland these free schools did not exist. 

* Young people who were in the Volkschulen during the existence of the 
free schools have described the word battles and the not infrequent street 
brawls and good old-fashioned fights that went on between the free school- 
ers and the Catholic or Protestant children. 
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If they refused to decide, the children were regarded as having 
the same religion as their parents and sent to that confessional 
school. Naturally this was not a very pleasant imposition upon 
those parents who preferred that their children have no religion, 
but Hitler defended it by quoting the old German proverb, 
“Gemeind nutz geht vor Eigennutz.”* 

The crucifix may again be seen in most of the schools, both 
evangical and undenominational. An item to that effect in the 
newspapers is not without its own peculiar irony: Er hat verfiigt, 
dass die Krucifixe in dem Schulsilen aller berufs—und Volks- 
schulen einem Ehrenplatz zwischen den Hitler—und Hinden- 
burgbildern bekommen!® 

In their former existence the free schools had experienced some 
difficulty from the fact that their pupils had been accustomed 
to First Communion and Confirmation celebrations and that the 
boys and girls missed the new suits and white dresses that went 
with the occasion. As a substitute they devolved what was called 
the Jugendwethe, which was an atheistic confirmation carried 
out with full ceremony, including the laying on of hands by the 
school principal. They had special instruction to prepare for 
this event much after the fashion of the instruction before First 
Communion and Confirmation. Through an order of the 
Preussian Kultusministerium under Rust this is now abolished. 
Every teacher, man or woman, is forbidden to take part in it or 
to conduct instructions in preparation for it. The order is made 
to include all teachers so as to provide for any carry over of 
free-school doctrine and practice into the other schools. 

The success of these measures is a fact. In many cases par- 
ents brought their children to confessional schools so willingly 
that one could surmise that it was only the pressure of the 
propaganda of the godless movement which had induced them 
to send them to free schools in the first place. Now that the fear 
of communism is non-existent, the first ones to benefit are, with- 
out doubt, the children themselves. Perhaps this explains, at 
least in part, the enthusiasm for Hitler which one encounters 


*The good of the community comes before that of the individual. The 
same motto is ved upon the new coins issued in December, 1933. In 
the mess hall of the concentration camp at Dachan there is a fresco por- 
trait.of Hitler under which Du bist nichts, dein Volk ist Alles is inscribed. 
The words refer to something Hitler said—not to Hitler. 

* Local-Anzeiger, Kiln, December 9, 1933. 
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in the Catholic parts of Germany. At any rate that which 
Catholicism had fought against for years, with indifferent suc- 
cess, Hitler caused to vanish overnight. 

The effects of the free school, however, are still a source of 
danger to those who have the care of souls. The older children 
were so deeply indoctrinated with religious hatred that their 
presence in both Catholic and Protestant schools is a source of 
danger to the younger children. 

At present, then, the relation of Church and State, as far as 
the schools are concerned, is nothing to lament. A striking in- 
stance of the success of the combination is to be seen in a news 
item of December 18, 1933.1° It is to the effect that on December 
17th one hundred and fifty-one children, ranging in age from six 
to fourteen years, were baptized in the Osterkirche (Catholic) of 
Berlin. When one reflects that the Osterkirche is in the district 
of Wedding, and that Wedding is renowned throughout Germany 
for being the worst communistic center in the entire country, and 
when people tell you that policemen patrol it in pairs and no 
priest would dare go about the place after dark, that item takes 
on some importance as a piece of evidence. 

Pau. Bussarp. 


* Local-Anzeiger, K6ln. 
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RHODE ISLAND’S EARLY SCHOOLS AND IRISH 
TEACHERS 


Education in colonial Rhode Island in comparison with the 
other New England plantations was decidedly backward, al- 
though in the pre-charter days a noble gesture was made by the 
allocation of land to maintain a school “for encouragement of 
the poorer sort to train up their youth in learning.” Little, 
however, was done for schools, private or public, by impover- 
ished towns whose primitive democracies were more fearful of 
taxation than enamored with reading and writing. This lack of 
interest has been explained, if not partially justified, by the 
unsettled status of the early government, the scattered character 
of the feeble, sea-sundered settlements, the sparsity of popula- 
tion, the subsistence standards of a rural and fishing people, and 
above all the diversity of denominations, who suffered as much 
as they tolerated each other. In the neighboring colonies, favored 
or established churches fostered education, whatever else may be 
charged to the detriment of theocratic town-governments. An 
established order must have a “learned” ministry, and settlers 
must be schooled to the standard of Bible reading and to the 
acceptance of the inspired rule of magistrates and ministers. On 
the contrary, toleration as practiced in Rhode Island, at least 
for Protestants of all varieties, fostered sectarianism, and rival 
sects hardly favored the establishment of town-supported schools 
which would disseminate particular doctrinal views. Hence there 
was little schooling in Rhode Island save that provided by 
private institutions.’ 

Rhode Island might logically be expected to attract Irish 
immigrants and servants, especially Irish Presbyterians after 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, but this was not the 
case. It is doubtful if toleration in the minds of the people 
extended to Catholics, especially in view of an act which appeared 
in the first collection of laws published in 1719, which, though 
dated as of 1663, is thought by some authorities to have been 
interpolated between 1699 and 1705, and which others maintain 

Publi tion in Rhod 


Island (1894), 23 f. For a defense see Char arroll, Public Education 
in Rhode Island (1918), 1 f. 
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was never enforced, not even after 1729. This mooted disfran- 
chising statute provided: “That all men, professing Christianity 
and of competent estates and of civil conversation, who ac- 
knowledge and are obedient to the civil magistrate, though of 
different judgments in religious affairs (Roman Catholics only 
excepted), shall be admitted freemen and shall have liberty to 
choose and be chosen officers in the colony, both military and 
civil.” This regulation was not repealed until February, 1783, 
when “the rights and privileges of the Prctestant citizens of 
this State” were fully extended to Roman Catholic citizens.” 

Such a statute, if known, hardly encouraged potential Irish 
immigrants, and natives rarely could afford to buy indentured 
servants. Again, there was little traffic between the ports of 
the self-sufficient, primitive colony and the British Isles. With 
this situation in mind, it is easy to understand why the colony 
was so purely English in stock and why no known Irish teacher 
has been found in the seventeenth century when its maximum 
population was only about 10,000, and only a rare master until 
after the War of Independence. Possibly there were more 
teachers of Irish birth whose identity was lost in the anonymous- 
ness of town-records in noting the employment of a master to 
teach the elementary branches. Yet Irishmen made some con- 
tribution to local learning and to the intellectual level of Rhode 
Island. 

As early as 1724, Stephen Jackson (1700-1765) left Kilkenny 
to avoid political persecution and settled in Providence as a 
teacher.’ Salaries at fifty to sixty pounds a year for competent 
teachers were rather good when some school-houses cost no more 
than that sum.* Yet Jackson turned to farming and the sale of 
lands, and through a marriage with Anne Boone, a native of 
local standing, he left a son, Richard, who became president of 


*J. R. Bartlett (ed.), Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Pro- 
vidence Plantations in New England; 2(1857), 36, 57, 571, 9(1864), 674 f.; 
C. M. Andrews, Our Earliest Colonial Settlements (1933), 110; A. Dowling 
(later Archbishop of St. Paul), “Diocese of Providence” in William Byrne 
(ed.), , ee of the Catholic Church in the New England States (1899), 
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~ of the American Irish Historical Society, 2(1899), 181, 7(1907) 
35 f.; Biographical oda of re Men of Rhode I Island 
(1881), 133, 171; Carroll, Education in R 18. 
H. Munroe, History of Bristol, R. .’ (1880), 336 f. See article on 
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an insurance company and a member of Congress, whose son, 
Charles, in turn was an industrialist, a manufacturer, and gov- 
ernor of the State (1845-46). In 1735, George Taylor, a native 
of Limerick, was granted the use of a room in the State or Colony 
House to teach school.* In addition to service in local offices as 
chairman of the town council, he apparently taught school well 
up until his death, in 1778, when he was described in an obituary 
notice in the Providence Gazette as “an honor to the country 
that gave him birth.” This compliment is easier to understand if 
his school was an Anglican institution or if he, like some of the 
Rhode Island Taylors, was a member of the Society of Friends. 
A contemporary private tutor was John Dorrance (1747-1813), 
son of an Irish inkeeper in Voluntown, Connecticut, who won a 
position in society as a patriot, a member of the corporation of 
the College of Rhode Island, a representative in both houses of 
the legislature and a judge of the Court of Common Pleas.* In 
1751, Alexander Frazer of the Highland clan was employed as 
& master." 

Providence in town meeting defeated, largely by the votes of 
the poorer sort, a scheme for free public education as drafted by 
an able committee which urged that “The education of youth, 
being a thing of the first importance to every society, as thereby 
the minds of the rising generation are formed to virtue, knowl- 
edge, and useful literature, and a succession of able and useful 
men are produced with suitable qualification for serving their 
country with ability and faithfulness; and institutions of this 
nature are the more useful by how much the more liberal and 
free the enjoyment of them is.”* A year later (1768), the 
Whipple Hall School was built for this town of about four thou- 
sand inhabitants by a number of public spirited citizens, includ- 
ing Moses Hearne, Charles Keene, and Daniel Cahoon, whose 
names would indicate a non-English strain to one cautious in 
translating names into guesses at race and suspicions as to creed. 
And the first teacher in the upper grade of this school was George 


* Catholic Historical Review, 3(Apr., 1917), 69; J. A. I., 5(1905), 107; 
op. cit., 7, 133; Carroll, Education in R. I, 18. 
*J. C. Linehan and T. H. Murray, Irish Schoolmasters in the American 
Colonies (reprint of article, 1898), 29; Providence Gazette, July 3, 1813; 
. Cycl. of R. I., 208. 
od ell, op. cit., 134. 
* Tolman, op. cit., 26. 
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Taylor, Jr., son of the old master, who was dependent upon fees 
for his stipend.® 

William Galloway, no doubt a Scot, was permitted to teach a 
Latin school in Newport about 1710. Thirty years later, Thomas 
Fox taught the elementary school at a trifling figure and prob- 
ably compiled the text, Instructions for Right Spelling (1737). 
In the decade of 1740, Benjamin Delaney, who also taught in 
Triverton, was paid thirty-three pounds per year to administer 
the school and discipline its youth. In 1748, the authorities em- 
ployed Terrence Donnally, “whose name indicates his origin,” 
according to a recent writer. Later he succeeded in establishing 
his own private school. At Pawtucket, John and Samuel Healey 
were described as early teachers.’° 

It was near Newport, which he served occasionally as a 
preacher on Sundays, that the great Irish philosopher, George 
Berkeley, settled for a time on his Whitehall estate (1728-31). A 
product of Kilkenny College, the Irish Eaton founded by the 
Pierce Butler, Duke of Ormonde, and of Trinity College, Dublin, 
a tutor traveling for years on the continent, dean of Derry, an 
associate of Swift, Steele, Gay, Addison, and Pope, the son-in-law 
of Judge John Forster (a chief justice of Ireland and former 
speaker of the Irish House of Commons), author of essays and 
philosophical and mathematical studies, and a cautious ration- 
alist, Dean Berkeley was one of the most scholarly visitors to 
America. When his impractical project of establishing an 
Anglican college in Bermuda was abandoned, he returned to Ire- 
land and became Bishop of Cloyne, an ideal sinecure for an 
Anglican scholar. While his sojourn in Rhode Island was brief, 
he left a lasting influence in New England: the Berkeleian Col- 
lection of eight hundred and eighty volumes to Yale College, 
when the whole library contained but twenty-six hundred vol- 
umes in 1742; as well as his Whitehall farms for an endowment 
of three scholarships which have been awarded to generations 
of students; and a choice classical library to Harvard College. 
He is said to have had a marked influence on the founders of 
King’s College (Columbia) and the College of Philadelphia 
(University of Pennsylvania). Today his name is perpetuated 


* Stockwell, op. cit., 135; Carroll, Education in R. I., 16, 23. 
#” Massena Goodrich, Historical’ Sketches of Pawtucket, R. I. (1876); 
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not only in these schools but in the Berkeley Divinity School of 
Hartford, Connecticut."* 

Rev. James MacSparran (d. 1757), a Gaelic scholar who came 
from Dungiven, County Derry, about 1718, gave up Presby- 
terianism and became a leading Episcopalian divine and edu- 
cator, as might be expected from one holding degrees from the 
University of Glasgow (M.A. 1709) and from Oxford University 
(D.D. 1737). A teacher of President Thomas Clap of Yale Col- 
lege, he had rather direct influence on that infant institution. A 
close observer, he published in Dublin a volume dealing with 
colonial conditions, America Dissected: Being a Full and True 
Account of the American Colonies (1753), and left a manuscript 
Letter Book and Abstract of Our Services which an admirer 
finally edited (1899) 

Marmaduke Brown, an Irish Episcopalian rector of Trinity 
Church in Newport, whose father was an emigrant minister from 
Drogheda (1729) to Rhode Island and later to- Kittery, Maine, 
courageously founded a school for negroes (1763) of whose suc- 
cess or failure nothing is known, served on the first board of 
visitors of the College of Rhode Island, and maintained epistolary 
connections with his alma mater, Trinity College, Dublin, 
through a son, Arthur, who was honored as a fellow and pro- 
fessor of Greek in that university after graduation.'* 

Ireland was not unknown to the College of Rhode Island, 
whose first president (1765) was James Manning, son of a small 
farmer of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, who may have been of 
Irish origin, and a graduate from the College of New Jersey, 
that citadel of Irish Presbyterianism. The college charter was 
extremely tolerant for a sectarian school: “Into this liberal and 
catholic Institution shall never be admitted any religious tests, 
but on the contrary, all the members hereof shall forever enjoy 


™J. M. Hone and M. M. Rossi, Bishop Berkeley (1931); Benjamin 
Rand, Berkeley’s American Sojourn (1932); Cyclopedia of Education, 1 
(1911), 365; Dictionary of National Biography 4(1885), 348 f.; National 
Cyclopedia 6(1929), 255 f.; Yale University Library Gazette, 1934. 

“Hone and Rossi, op. cit. 145; D. N. B., 35(1893), 284; Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography; Wilkins Updike, History of the 
Episcopal Church in Narragansett (1847). 

* Edward Peterson, History of Rhode Island (1853), 183 f.; Rhode Island 
Historical Magazine, 6(Jan., 1886), 161 f.; Robert H. Murray, Dublin 
University and the New World (London, 1921), 89. 
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full, free, absolute and uninterrupted liberty of conscience . . . 
that youth of all religious denominations shall and may be ad- 
mitted to the equal advantages, emoluments and honors of the 
College, and shall receive a like fair, generous and equal treat- 
ment during their residence therein . . . that the sectarian dif- 
ferences in opinion shall not make any part of the public and 
classical instruction.” Aside from the president, who must 
qualify as a Baptist, all other professors and officers might be 
members of any Protestant denomination.** 

Conceived in poverty, the new college soon went a-begging. 
Morgan Edwards was dispatched to England and Ireland. Born 
in Monmouthshire, Wales, educated in a Baptist seminary in 
Bristol, and ordained in Cork, where he married his first wife 
while stationed there as a preacher for several years (1750-59), 
Edwards was a recent immigrant (1761) who had been a silent 
or secret Tory. In Ireland, personal friends and dissenting con- 
gregations in a score of centers contributed over two hundred 
pounds sterling. Among his donors, there were listed a score of 
men with the unmistakable Celtic and even Catholic names, if 
the latter expression is permissible, from Murphy in Cork to 
Connor in Down. Nor were these the only benefactors of Gaelic 
lineage; for in the collection for the library in 1831 there were 
substantial gifts from J. and W. Kelly and Co. and A. McIntire 
of New York, John Sullivan of Boston, and William Tully Dor- 
rance of Providence, a descendant of the old teacher. And a few 
years later, the library was procuring the early Christian 
Fathers.*® 

In harmony with this toleration, but quite parenthetically as 
far as Irish teachers are concerned, it is interesting to note Presi- 
dent Manning’s request to Jefferson to appeal to his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty for a French teacher even if the latter regarded 
it as inopportune and did nothing: “Ignorant of the French 
language, and separated as we were by more than mere distance 
of countries, we too readily imbibed the prejudices of the Eng- 
lish—prejudices which we have renounced since we had a nearer 


™“ Reuben Aldridge Guild, History of Brown University (1867), 19 f. For 
the charter, J. R. Bartlett (ed.) Records of R. I., 6(1861), 385 f. 

* Guild, Brown, 11, 85, 154 f.; R. A. Guild, Brown University and Man- 
ning (1896), 167 f., 221 f. The accession of the writings of the early Chris- 
tian Fathers and the Doctors of the Church by the old religious colleges 
would make an interesting and valuable essay. 
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view of the brave army of France, who actually inhabited this 
college edifice; since which time our youth seek with avidity 
whatever can give them information respecting the character, 
genius, and influence of a people they have such reason to 
admire—a nation so eminently distinguished for polished 
humanity.” ** It is very doubtful if Brown College had any 
Irish instructor in its first century unless Robinson P. Dunn 
(1825-1867), whose father bore the respectable name of Theo- 
philus. A graduate of Brown, he studied Hebrew at Princeton, 
preached Presbyterianism, and taught French and English litera- 
ture at his alma mater.*’ 

Returning to the discussion of lower schools, Samuel Thurber’s 
reminiscences ** were quite correct in the evaluation of local 
culture on the eve of the Revolution: “As respects schools pre- 
vious to the year 1770, they were but little thought of; there 
were in my neighborhood three small schools, perhaps about a 
dozen scholars in each. Their books were the Bible, spelling 
book, and primer. Besides these there were two or three women 
schools. When one had learned to read, write, and do a sum in 
the rule of three, he was fit for business.” Schooling about New- 
port was no more advanced; at least Irish teachers were no more 
conspicuous. 

After the War of the Revolution there were more Irish 
teachers, yet probably not to the extent that a recent writer 
would maintain: “That both private and quasi-public schools 
in large number were taught by Irish schoolmasters, many of 
whom had left the old country to escape oppression that followed 
the unsuccessful revolt of 1798.” Indeed, it is questionable if 
many immigrants from Ireland, even unhappy rebels of 1798, 
went to Rhode Island. If they did so, they left little record of 
their arrival or of their accomplishments. As teachers were paid 
irregularly from students’ fees and license-taxes on inns, one 
ean readily understand the further observation concerning the 
nameless or, rather, unidentified teacher: “He came like a 
phantom, proved himself a superior teacher, received no com- 
eae, furnished his scholars with books, won the hearts of 
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old and young, and at the close of his school disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came.” 

At all events, whatever the training of the exile-teacher may 
have been, he was more cosmopolitan in interests and in back- 
ground than a native of the same intellectual stature whose views 
were as limited as his horizon. If the foreigner had academic 
advantages in his youth, he compared favorably with a graduate 
from the dwarfish local college. Terrence O’Reilly, a teacher in 
Providence for a number of years in the patriotic era, kept an 
academy in his own house in which he gave instruction in book- 
keeping and navigation in addition to the ordinary subjects.” 
James Wilson (1760-1839), a son of Limerick whose grandfather 
is said to have been a Scot and his grandmother a Protestant 
refugee from Germany, commenced his teaching career about 
1791, later conducting a public school for ten years and a private 
academy for four years. Wesleyan bred, he turned to the Con- 
gregational ministry, which was no backward step.** John Phe- 
lan established an academy, in 1792, which he advertised with 
no misgivings as to his ability: “An evening school will be 
opened by the subscriber . . . at the School House where he 
now keeps his Day School, and where will be taught Reading, 
English, Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic in all its various parts, 
Geometry, Trigonometry—plane and spherical—Navigation, Sur- 
veying, Bookkeeping after the Italian manner, and several other 
branches of mathematics.” Years later, Providence knew 
Benjamin Phelan who came from English Yorkshire in 1835 and 
preached the gospel in the Baptist way before becoming superin- 
tendent of schools for a decade following the Civil War.** James 
Scott (1788-1862), a later teacher in Providence, was a son of 
John Scott, who died on a preaching mission in Ireland. A 
scholarly Baptist minister of Providence, J. S. Maginnis was 
called about 1840 to profess theology at Hamilton, New York.** 

At Bowen’s Hill near Newport, Crocker and Knox were known 


* Charles Carroll, Rhode Island—Three Centuries of Democracy (1932), 
993, Education in R. I., 39, 462. See Munroe, Bristol, 336 f. 
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as Irish masters with a knack for discipline.** Teaching the 
French tongue and the intricacies of dancing, which Newport 
could tolerate better than puritan New Haven, was not left 
entirely to Frenchmen like M. Francisquy or Francis Vandaleur, 
who offered to tutor young ladies in French and Italian in their 
homes. M. Nugent, no doubt an Irishman who had sojourned 
in France as a clerk or a seminarian, announced his qualifica- 
tions: “As a French teacher, besides his having been bred to 
Letters in France, he has the advantage of possessing the Eng- 
lish language; and as a dancing master he presents it as a suffi- 
cient Proof of his Abilities that he has been principal Dancer in 
the Theatres of Philadelphia and Boston.” ** 

In 1804, there was advertised the “Frenchtown Catholic Semi- 
nary” near Newport, about which little seems to be known.” 
Westerly, late in the eighteenth and early in the nineteenth cen- 
turies, had a pedagogue, Thomas Slattery, “who was of Irish 
root, and used a little of the Celtic brogue, though a man of ex- 
tensive learning for his day.” Like other teachers, he boarded 
around among his pupils’ families whom he amused with his 
anecdotes, and taught various elementary schools before estab- 
lishing himself as master of a preparatory school. A little later 
(1812), there was Eleazer Tracy of Westerly, probably a “half- 
breed” with a Yankee mother and a father of Celtic origin.”* 

At South Kingston, the kindly Master Kelly was “noted for his 
love of a good joke, a good dinner, and his courtesy of manner.” 
Blessed with a spirit of equanimity, he never lost his temper 
even in old age, nor did he rule by the rod like so many native 
Ichabods or Irish masters. It was under his tutelage that Oliver 
H. Perry (1785-1818), with whom generations of school boys 
associate the Battle of Lake Erie, received his early training. 
Kelly no doubt was attracted to the son of the Revolutionary 
privateersman, Christopher Raymond Perry, who as a British 
prisoner had served eighteen months in Ireland and who as a 
sailing-master in the Irish trade married Sarah Alexander, an 
Ulsterite maiden. Certainly, Commodore Perry’s eulogistic 
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biographer did not forget the old tutor when he wrote: “At 
Tower Hill . . . there was an excellent school, kept by a ven- 
erable Scotchman of the name of Kelly; old Master Kelly, as he 
might well be called, as he had already taught three generations 
of that vicinage, and was now busy in dinning the same instruc- 
tion into the fourth.” Later young Perry studied under a man 
named Bryan and then transferred to Newport, where he learned 
mathematics, navigation, and the elements of astronomy in John 
Frazer’s classical school. Here he experienced a cracked head 
from a ferrule thrown by that high-tempered Highlander.”® 

In East Greenwich, George Anderson Casey taught reading, 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic for almost the first fifty years 
of the nineteenth century. That he made progress was evidenced 
by the traditional remark of men of the older generation: “When 
I went to school to Master Casey, he did not allow his scholars 
to do so and so, or in other words we had to toe the mark every 
time, and teachers of the present day might profit by his ex- 
ample as regards discipline and thoroughness.” *° In Bristol, 
there was an interesting master, Dennis Gushee, of whose race 
there may be doubts but of whose skill there was evidence in his 
management of the grammar school and of the later select 
school.** 

The dreary struggle for public education was given a slight 
impetus when economic conditions improved toward the end of 
the Critical Period. In 1785, a committee of citizens of Provi- 
dence, chosen to report upon popular education, urged “some 
general outlines for the regulation of schools as they are now 
supported by individuals” while maintaining that under the pri- 
vate system there could be no “general diffusion of knowledge 
and virtue among all classes of children and youth.” Beyond 
accepting Whipple Hall on the basis of rent and repairs as a 
district school, the town did nothing until 1795, when it was re- 
solved to establish “schools for the free education of the in- 
habitants of the town, and that the expense of the same be 
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Perry (1843), I, 18 f., 25; Stockwell, op. cit., 27; Narragansett Historical 
Register, 227. 
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defrayed out of the town treasury.” Still there was no progress, 
though the town lent support to the campaign which lead to the 
legislative enactment of the school law of 1800. This provided 
that each town should establish one or more free schools at its 
own expense for the instruction of white inhabitants from six 
to twenty years of age in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
law met with general opposition. Only in Providence was there 
a determined will to abide by its provisions, and there four 
(later five) schools were maintained on a rather sound basis 
under masters who received five hundred dollars a year with 
assistants or tutors who were paid two hundred dollars. Three 
years later, the opposition was successful in repealing this rea- 
sonable law. At any rate, some of Rhode Island’s children were 
being drilled in Murray’s Abridged English Grammar, Webster’s 
Spelling Book, the Columbian Orator, Woodbridge’s Dictionary, 
Morse’s Small Geography, Pike’s or Walsh’s arithmetics, Burr’s 
American Latin Grammar, and Wilkinson’s Federal Calculator. 

Agitation for schools continued in the press of Providence and 
Newport with the result that the General Assembly passed a 
resolution (1820) calling upon the towns for information con- 
cerning their schools. Few towns had much to report, and count- 
ing the cost of schools for the poor left taxpayers cool to ideal- 
istic educational reforms. In 1828, the legislature passed a gen- 
eral school law. It was the very year that Providence instituted 
a Young Ladies’ High School to the displeasure of conservative 
folk who held that elementary subjects, a smattering of history, 
a touch of the French language, the embroidery of samplers and 
painting was quite enough education for women. While the 
school laws were codified in 1839, little progress was made until 
Henry Barnard was placed in charge and reorganized the whole 
system (1843-49).** In his report of 1845, he quoted at length 
from Wilkins Updikes’ address in the legislature on the necessity 
of teacher-training in which it was asserted that: “Our teachers 
come from abroad, are employed to teach without producing 
evidence either of moral character or their fitness to teach, re- 


™ Tolman, + 27 f., aT Stockwell, op. cit., 19 f., (Reminiscences 
of Rev. Geo. Carroll, 84 f. It is 
interesting that hanes rr, whom the early Irish favored, was elected 


governor under the People’s ‘Constitution (1841-42) which favored the sup- 
port of public education and free schools while the rival Landholders’ Con- 
stitution made it public schools. IJbid., 121 f. 
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main in the schools two or three months and within twenty-four 
hours of the close of the term are gone to parts unknown... 
With a population of 108,830 we have over 1,600 adults who can- 
not read or write, while Connecticut, with a population of 
309,978, has only 526. The other New England states not only 
educate their own teachers, lawyers, doctors, and clergymen, but 
help to supply our demand for these classes of men.” * 

Public schooling was improved, but the schools remained 
Protestant and nativist in staff, in tone, and in textbooks. They 
were still conducted or managed by ministers who saw only evil 
in Catholicism. Yet the Catholic Church was hardly more than 
a vague fear up to 1840, when Irish immigrants came to labor 
on the canals and railroads and to man the sweatshop factories. 
Manufacturers enjoyed cheap labor, but native laborers feared 
and hated the newcomer. The “barbarians” came, and the Pro- 
vidence Journal, a Know-Nothing paper, warned that in 1853 
there were six thousand alien voters where fifteen years before 
there was not a foreign freeman. Providence might contribute 
several thousand dollars for Irish and Scottish famine relief, but 
for the poor individual immigrant there was little concern beyond 
proselytizing his children or farming out his orphans to godly 
natives. The superintendent of the public schools of Providence 
reported, in 1854, that not a tenth of the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren attended his schools; but, as Father Austin Dowling has 
written, there was a refusal to recognize that “these children 
were kept out of the schools by the bigotry of their teachers.” * 

Commissioner E. R. Potter, while pleased with the defeat of 
Know-Nothing bills in the legislature (1853) which would have 
forced attendance at public school under the guise of truancy 
regulations, and while he was opposed to compulsory education 
and state control of education, laid down a regulation still in 
existence concerning religious exercises: “The reading of the 
Bible or conducting other devotional exercises at the opening or 
closing of schools is neither forbidden nor commanded by law, 
and rests with the teacher, who should respect his own con- 


* Carroll, Education in Rhode Island, 125 f. oe Se for 1850 
were 1,248 native born and 2,359 foreign born or more two per hun- 
dred of the population; for 1860, 1,202 and 4,910 respectively or more than 
three per hun ; for 1865, 1,552 and 8,629 or more than five per hun- 
dred. See Stockwell, op. cit., 89, and Carroll, Education in R. I., 159. 
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science and the consciences of his pupils and their parents.” * 
This was a bit of a strain on teachers, most of whom were 
nativists at heart. 

This was the period in which Sunday School and makeshift 
parochial schools were established in Rhode Island where the 
Church followed the example of the diocese of New York rather 
than that of Boston, where parochial schools were longer delayed. 
Irish immigrants with some book-learning found places in schools 
established by Irish pastors who would preserve the children of 
aliens in the faith. Their wages were miserable, but probably 
not much less than in district schools which rewarded teachers 
at rates comparable to farm or kitchen service.** Of these men, 
Father Dowling wrote appreciatively in his account of the Dio- 
cese of Provivdence: “The Catholic schoolmaster was an institu- 
tion of those days. He was the ‘scholar’ of the community, the 
letter-writer, perhaps.the man who read to the group of ‘cronies’ 
the Boston Pilot, or the fiery journals of other cities. His pay 
from his school was small, and usually he supplemented his 
school work by some labor which enabled him to make a 
living.” 

Newport had a parochial school since Father John Fitton’s 
time, but its granite school at eighty thousand dollars, which so 
long burdened the parishioners of St. Mary’s Church, was not 
completed until the end of the Civil War (1867). In Providence, 
there was a primitive lay school in the basement of St. Patrick’s 
Church as early as 1841. An evening school was established, and 
in 1845 there was a girls’ school with two rooms. About 1849, 
the boys had a school under John Coyle, who is described as “the 
vigorous assertor, in the papers, of the school rights of Catholics.” 
In 1851, this school as well as the girls’ division was assigned 
to nuns. Father Hugh Carmody of St. Joseph’s Church opened 
a school at an expense of four thousand dollars in 1853, but 
poverty soon forced its temporary closure. Five years later, 
this day school numbered two hundred children. In 1851, the 
Irish Sisters of Mercy, who came from the American mother- 
house at Pittsburgh on invitation of Bishop Bernard O’Reilly, 
opened a free school in the basement of the Cathedral of SS. 


* Carroll, Education in R. I., 155 f. 
* Stockwell, op. cit., 87, 428. 
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Peter and Paul. In 1851, the school committee noted a diminu- 
tion in the number of pupils due to the removal of Catholic 
children to private and parochial schools, and four years later, 
when the State had gone Know-Nothing, it was pointed out that 
despite a huge increase in population the city’s school attendance 
had decreased owing to the withdrawal of several hundred chil- 
dren to attend schools conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. In 
1872, the Christian Brothers founded their academy about the 
same time that the Ladies of the Sacred Heart founded a select 
school at Elmhurst. At Pawtucket, the Rev. P. Delaney opened 
a school (1855) which was manned by lay teachers until 1862, 
when there were over two hundred pupils in the day school and 
three hundred in the Sunday School. At Woonsocket, the con- 
gregation of St. Charles’s Church opened a school in 1859, which 
was not assigned to religious teachers for ten years. In 1860, 
the Sisters of Mercy had academies and convents in Providence 
and Newport, an orphanage in Providence, and four parochial 
schools in Providence and Newport with an announced enroll- 
ment of fourteen hundred and forty boys and girls.** 

Irish religious were replacing the earlier Irish lay teachers in 
the rapidly extended Catholic school system. Political Know- 
Nothingism and “teacher-training” ended the hopes of Irish 
teachers in the public schools; and it was long after Irishmen 
were conscripted as soldiers into the northern forces for the Civil 
War, before their sons or grandsons were drafted as teachers 
into the tax-supported school system of Rhode Island’s towns. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


* Byrne, op. cit. I, 372, 395, 397, 399, 402, 410, 416, 432; Staples, Annals 
of Providence, 639; Annual Catholic Almanacs; Sisters Mary Cecilia 
O'Reilly and Mary Valerian Reilly, Sisters of Mercy in the Diocese of 
Hartford (1931) ; Education in R. I., 155, 275 f. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AT THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 


Humanly enough, we find it difficult to carry in the mind 
simultaneously the image of a Jesus, indignant and sternly just, 
sweeping with stinging lash the money changers from the holy 
temple, and the conception of a Christ, with soft, sad eyes, 
serene countenance, and gentle smile, caressing little children and 
drawing them to His sacred bosom that He might gaze into 
their innocent faces and bless them with a look. 

Some, perhaps many, of those who will bow their heads before 
the brilliance of the Sacramental King raised aloft in the vessel 
of the monstrance at the Eucharistic Congress in Buenos Aires, 
October 10 to 14, will not think of the King before-Whom they 
will make adoring obeisance as the self-same Carpenter of 
Nazareth Who said, “Suffer the little children to come unto me.” 
But the Catholic Church will not overlook that fact, the fact 
that Christ, the majestic King, is also Jesus, the loving, meek 
Saviour to Whom childhood is one of earth’s most precious 
treasures. Stupendous, universal, soul-stirring though the Con- 
gress, the biennial transfiguration of the Eucharist, will be, the 
Catholic Church will not fail to remember the Master Who 
walked upon the earth two thousand years ago and waved aside 
the homage and enthusiastic devotion of His disciples that He 
might the more easily lay His hands upon the head of a simple 
child and fondle him amid the throng of his elders pressing close 
about the form of the Redeemer. 

Thus it is that the first day of the Eucharistic Congress will 
be set aside for the children, for a manifestation of love and 
reverence by those little ones to whom the Saviour has promised 
the transcendant gift of Paradise. Preparations now completed 
for the Congress include a moving demonstration of fealty to the 
Eucharistic King by the school children of the Argentine Re- 
public. The implications of such an assemblage of infants before 
the regal altar in Palermo Park are seemingly infinite; but, above 
all, it will emphasize the importance which the Catholic Church 
attaches to the children as the scions of Christ who are to carry 
the torch of Faith along the path of the future. 

This demonstration is being organized by a special commission 
composed of the directors of the great Catholic establishment 
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in Buenos Aires and of distinguished parish priests of the city. 
Over 60,000 children are expected to receive Holy Communion 
during this ceremony. These children will also sing the hymns 
at the various altars in Palermo Park during the closing proces- 
sion of the Congress. ;, 

The child is, of course, the core of the Catholic Church’s edu- 
cational ideology. Regardless of how we may point to the con- 
struction and extent of superior schools of study—the colleges 
and universities—or to their embellishment of the mind, the 
primary and secondary schools remain the keystone, the bulwark, 
the unshakable foundation upon which the whole Catholic edu- 
cational system rests. From this fact emanates the most audible 
overtone of the foregathering of school children in Buenos Aires 
before the immaculate face of the Eucharistic Lord: the Catholic 
Church’s offering to her Founder of her potential spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual strength, her hosts of embryonic apostles. This 
display of reserve energy will, at the same time, be a pledge of 
perpetuity, a promise to keep burning the censer of faith by 
transmitting to the coming generations the spirit and truth of 
the Church for the spread of Christ’s kingdom on earth.. Who 
better could make manifest before the throne of God in the 
Eucharist the Church’s recognition of the reason for humanity’s 
being than the children who lisp, day in and day out, that 
rudimentary axiom of the Catholic doctrine of life: “To know, 
love, and to serve God in this world, and to be happy with Him 
in the next.” For the child, better than anyone else, has learned 
that maxim, and, in learning it, he has apprehended the essential 
purpose of all education. 

Can it be illogical or inconsistent, then, to regard the Chil- 
dren’s Day at the Eucharistic Congress also as “Catholic Educa- 
tion Day”? For the little ones, in their corporate adoration 
before the outdoor tabernacle in Buenos Aires’ magnificent park, 
will affirm the Church’s keen consciousness of her teaching mis- 
sion. The assembly of children and youths will represent the 
Church’s cultural deposit, her civilizing faculties, her genius for 
endowing men with the greatest spiritual and mental gifts. It 
will bring to focus the contributions of centuries which the Church 
has made to the intellectual and social development of South 
America’s greatest republic, at whose birth Catholic bishops, 
friars, priest-scholars, and pious laymen assisted. 
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It is not my purpose here to describe the historical, and his- 
toric, réle of the Catholic Church in the cultural and spiritual 
growth of Argentina; or to recall her patronage of the arts and 
sciences in days when only the Church was bringing the light of 
knowledge and reason to the colonies in the Western Hemisphere. 
What has been said of the Catholic Church as a civilizer in the 
Old World can be applied in substance and with truth to the 
New, particularly to South America. It is the same story in a 
different locale—missionaries as bearers of the refining elements 
of religion and learning; the monasteries and convent schools 
and academies as overflowing repositories of scholarship; the 
universities conducted by cassocked savants; the elevation of 
the aborigine from the slavery of ignorance and the serfdom of 
the encomienda to the freemanship of enlightenment and faith 
and of reasonable liberty and security. 

From even a superficial, casual glance at Argentine life, past 
and present, emerges the inescapable conclusion that Argentine 
Catholics are eminently fitted to defend, to spread, to intensify 
the faith of their fathers, to carry on the traditions of their 
Spanish forebears in the dissemination of the Christian Gospel. 
As we reflect a moment upon San Francisco de Xavier and El 
Salvador and the other great institutions of learning in Argentine 
history, we can find no justification for any fear that the evan- 
gelical, teaching mission of the Catholic Church will ever be 
abandoned, or obscured, in the Argentine nation. In the thou- 
sands of children who will fill the great wide spaces of Palermo 
Park will pulse, thrillingly, vitally, the chronicle of Catholic 
culture in South America’s leading republic. 

E. Francis McDevirr. 


THE SUMMER IN EDUCATION 
THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Catholic educators have watched with interest developments 
in the economic situation from the point of view of the financial 
outlook for the schools. The growing opinion throughout the 
country that conditions are improving has resulted in a feeling 
of optimism, in regard to the prospect for the coming term. 

This attitude of mind was manifested throughout the discus- 
sions at the meeting of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation held in Chicago, June 27 and 28. This same spirit is 
also noted in the annual reports of Diocesan Superintendents 
of Schools. 

Catholic educational officials, however, are mindful of the 
privations that have been suffered by our schools and the need 
for further sacrifices to maintain the splendid organization of our 
educational system. 

Public school officials, on the other hand, believe that the public 
schools have not passed the crisis and are continuing their efforts 
to secure federal funds for the support of schools. 

Dr. Willian Dow Boutwell, in reporting the Washington Meet- 
ing of the National Education Association for School and Society 
(July 14), said: 

“Many of the speakers voiced a dissatisfaction with the 
attempt to meet school needs through emergency organizations 
and emergency methods. Crystallizing this sentiment, former 
Commissioner Zook said: ‘Some form of permanent Federal aid 
to education must replace the present temporary expedient of 
Federal relief to needy teachers.’ ” 

One of the resolutions adopted at the N. E. A. meeting was 
a request for $500,000,000 from the Federal Government, to be 
distributed according to average daily attendance and lack of 
adequate tax resources. 

Dr. Zook, in his address at the N. E. A. meeting, stated further: 
“Now that the support of the schools through local taxation is 
breaking down, the first line of defense does not lie with the 
Federal Government but with the state legislatures.” 

The Rev. Francis J. Macelwane, in an article on State Aid for 
Catholic Schools in the July 6 issue of The Commonweal, gave an 
excellent outline of the point of view which induced the bishops 
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of the state of Ohio to request from the legislature part of new 
funds allocated to the support of education. 

Discussing this subject in a special article written for the 
N. C. W. C. School Supplement, Rev. Dr. George Johnson, 
Director, Department of Education, N. C. W. C., said: “The 
brave fight waged by the Catholics of Ohio to recover their 
rightful share of public funds for education is an inspiring act 
of faith in the Catholic school. . . . The fight in Ohio represents 
much more than an attempt to get a few dollars for the support 
of Catholic schools. It is a protest in the name of religion against 
the present educational set-up in the United States.” 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The public school building program was greatly assisted by 
the Public Works Administration, according to an announcement 
made recently by Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 

A summary of all PWA allotments for school, college and other 
educational buildings as of August 14, 1934, showed the total 
cost of the new school construction and alteration under the 
PWA program to be $160,603,032. Of this figure, $126,755,474 
was advanced as PWA allotments, the balance coming from 
local sources. 

Under the program, PWA allotted $115,798,438 for state, 
municipal, and district school buildings. Construction resulting 
from these allotments will total $149,645,996, the balance com- 
ing from the local school bodies. In addition, PWA advanced 
$10,957,036 as outright grants to Federal educational institu- 
tions for buildings. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF PROGRAM 


The Federal Emergency Relief Administration program for 
aid to college students, which was first put into effect last year, 
is again in operation. Catholic colleges and universities in vari- 
ous parts of the United States are continuing to cooperate in 
this program. 

Institutions of a collegiate or university character, which are 
non-profit making, and which require at least the equivalent of 
a high school graduation for admission, are eligible to receive 
Federal funds for student employment. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration has authorized a program of part-time 
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employment for approximately 100,000 college and university 
students during the 1934-35 school year. These students will be 
paid approximately $13,500,000 during the school year, or about 
$1,500,000 a month for nine months. About 75,000 students were 
aided last year. 

Another project of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion that will again be in operation this year is that dealing with 
work for unemployed teachers. The employment of 40,000 per- 
sons capable of teaching is the anticipated goal of this program. 

With the experience of last winter and spring to guide it, the 
Education Division of the F. E. R. A. has formulated a five- 
point program which embraces literacy classes, vocational train- 
ing, vocational rehabilitation, general adult education, and 
nursery schools. 

Beginning with the August allotments to each state for re- 
lief purposes, provision was made for the emergency education 
program. 

SUMMER MEETINGS 

Referring again to the Chicago meeting of the N. C. E. A., 
this thirty-first annual convention, held at the Stevens Hotel, 
was hailed as the most successful to date. Instead of the large 
convention, with educational exhibits and public meetings, held 
heretofore, the 1934 meeting was executive throughout. 

Following an opening general session on Wednesday, June 27, 
the annual meeting resolved itself into the following groups, 
each of which held executive sessions throughout Wednesday and 
the morning of Thursday: the presidents of Catholic colleges for 
men, comprising the College Department; the rectors of major 
and preparatory seminaries, comprising the Seminary Depart- 
ment; the principals of Catholic high schools for boys, comprising 
the Secondary School Department; and the diocesan superin- 
tendents, comprising the Superintendents’ Section. 

Immediately following the closing general meeting of the 
N. C. E. A. early Thursday afternoon, there opened at Quigley 
Seminary in Chicago a two-day meeting of the Mothers Provin- 
cial of the teaching Sisterhoods and the presidents of Catholic 
colleges for women. Separate meetings were held by each of 
these groups. 

Papers were read and discussed at the various sessions. 
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All the officers of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion were reelected fon the coming year. 

Following the meeting of the N. C. E. A., the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference held its sixteenth annual meeting at St. 
Joseph College, Hinsdale, Illinois, June 28 to 30. 

The general subject treated was the all-important and very 
timely one of Sociology and Economics. The papers on this 
subject and the interesting discussions which followed the read- 
ing of them will be printed in the report of the meeting, to 
be published by the Secretary of the Conference, Capuchin Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 

The Franciscan Conference also reelected all the officers of 
last year. 

Another meeting of importance was the seventeenth annual 
convention of the National Benedictine Educational Association 
held at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

The papers read and discussed at this meeting dealt largely 
with the subject of history. Publication of a history of the 
Order of St. Benedict in the United States to commemorate the 
centenary of the coming to America of Archabbot Boniface Wim- 
mer, O.S.B., in 1846, was urged in a resolution adopted at the 
closing session. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 

Ninety-four Catholic universities, colleges and normal schools 
conducted summer sessions this year, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Education of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Twenty of these institutions, however, 
offered courses for members of their own religious orders. En- 
rollment figures are not yet available, but reports indicate that 
the attendance exceeded the total for 1932, when 26,116 students 
were reported at the summer sessions of ninety-one institutions. 


RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS 


Reports of Religious Vacation Schools received at the Rural 
Life Bureau, N. C. W. C., to date, indicate a noteworthy growth 
in these schools both in this country and in Canada. There is 
little question that fully a quarter of a million children have 
received the benefit of religious instruction through them this 


summer. 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Rev. Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., Librarian of the Redemptorist 
Seminary at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, has been elected President 
of the Catholic Library Association for the year 1934-35, it 
has been announced through John M. O’Loughlin, Editor of The 
Catholic Library World, official organ of the Association. 

This year, for the first time, officers of the Catholic Library 
Association were elected by a mail ballot, the nominees being 
listed on a ballot printed in the Association’s official organ and 
the votes being returned to the editor of the publication at the 
Boston College Library. This method was decided upon in order 
to give every member of the Catholic Library Association oppor- 
tunity to take an active part in the election. Heretofore, officers 
have been elected at the general meeting of the Catholic Library 
Association held in conjunction with the annual convention of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. 

Other officers elected for the coming year include: Paul J. 
Byrne, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, Vice- 
President; Dr. William A. Fitzgerald, Brooklyn Preparatory, 
Brooklyn, New York, Secretary; John M. O’Loughlin, Boston 
College, Treasurer and Editor of The Catholic Library World. 


COURSES IN GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 


Catholic colleges are showing interest in the scholarship offer 
of the National Institute of Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

This institution has announced that on February 4, 1935, the 
winners of scholarships to the Institute’s first program will be 
brought to Washington for two months’ study and training which 
will include an “internship” by each student. Juniors, seniors, 
graduate students and recent graduates of accredited institutions 
who have pursued a substantial study of political science and ° 
related subjects are eligible for these scholarships. 


NEW INSTITUTIONS 


Announcement was made during the summer that the former 
famous spa, West Baden Springs Hotel at West Baden, Indiana, 
was donated by Edward Ballard, its non-Catholic owner, to the 
Chicago Province of the Society of Jesus. The palatial institu- 
tion will be used as a School of Philosophy and Science for Jesuit 
scholastics. 
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Mount Saint Mary, Hooksett, New Hampshire, the first Cath- 
olic college for women in New Hampshire, will open this month 
under the presidency of the Most Rev. John B. Peterson, Bishop 
of Manchester. The college is under the auspices of the Sisters 
of Mercy and will offer courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Education, and Bachelor of Science. Both 
day and resident students will be enrolled. 

A normal school with courses leading to college degrees for 
Sisters in religious orders was opened July 2 at the Academy of 
the Sacred Hearts, Fall River, Massachusetts. The new institu- 
tion, known as the Sacred Hearts School of Education, conducted 
& summer session for a term of five weeks. The school is under 
the direction of the Rev. Edward J. Gorman, Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The new St. Joseph’s School for Deaf-Mutes, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was dedicated during the summer by the Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. The Institute is conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondolet. The new building, 
which is on a 5-acre tract, is three stories high. 

The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur will open the new Trinity 
Preparatory School at Ilchester, Maryland, this month. The 
institution will be a Junior and Senior High School for resident 
and day pupils. It will be located on a 93-acre tract formerly 
occupied by the Donaldson School. 

St. Mary’s University of San Antonio, Texas, has taken over 
the San Antonio School of Law and will operate that school as 
a separate unit of the University beginning October 1. 

At the request of its Chancellor, His Eminence George Cardinal 
Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, Mundelein College of that 
city will open a Department of Social Service with the beginning 
of the fall semester. 

The first American novitiate of the Order of St. Camillus is 
now under construction at Durward Glen, Wisconsin. Candi- 
dates for the religious life as Brothers of the Camillian Order 
will be the first novices. Later candidates for the priesthood 
will be received. 

The Congregation of the Holy Cross will open a new Catholic . 
high school in South Bend, Indiana, this school term at the re- 
quest of the Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
The school will occupy a floor in St. Matthew’s parochial school 
and will accommodate 200 students. Only the freshman class 
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will be taught this year. The school will be conducted by the 
Brothers of the Holy Cross. 


EDUCATIONAL OFFICIALS 


The Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, died early in June after a long illness 
at the age of forty-nine. The death of the distinguished educator 
ended a notable career in the fields of religion and letters. 

The Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., former vice-president of 
Notre Dame, was elected to the presidency to succeed Father 
O’Donnell. The position of vice-president is now filled by the 
Rev. Dr. J. Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C., former president of St. 
Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 

The Rev. Joseph’ Maguire, C.S.C., of South Bend, Sodienn: has 
been named the new president of St. Edward’s University. 

Other changes of officials of Catholic educational institutions 
include: The Very Rev. Gerard Esser, 8.V.D., new rector of St. 
Augustine’s Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi; the Very Rev. 
Joseph McNamee, S.M., rector of Marist College, Washington, 
D. C.; Very Rev. Edward V. Cardinal, C.S.V., president of St. 
Viator College, Bourbonnais, Illinois; and the Rev. Joseph Boyle, 
C.S.C., president of Columbia University, Portland, Oregon. 

The Rev. Brother Ambrose, C.F.X., has been appointed Provin- 
cial of the Xaverian Brothers in America. 


STATISTICS 


The Department of Education of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference estimates that a total of 2,624,000 students will 
be enrolled on all levels of the Catholic educational system for 
this school term. This total is divided as follows: 2,200,000 chil- 
dren in about 8,000 elementary schools; 300,000 pupils in 2,200 
high schools; 100,000 students in 170 universities and colleges; 
4,000 students in 40 normal schools; and 20,000 students in 93 
major and 85 preparatory seminaries. 

A total of 84,500 teachers will comprise the teaching corps. 
This total includes 59,000 teachers in the elementary grades, 
15,000 in secondary schools, 500 in normal schools, 8,000 in uni- 
versities and colleges, and 2,000 seminary teachers. 

James E. CuMMINGs. 
Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


1934 SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 


The twenty-fourth summer session of The Catholic University 
of America opened on June 29, 1934, with an enrollment of 1,303 
students. This was an increase of 172 over the registration of 
last year, and represents the largest enrollment the summer ses- 
sion of the University has ever known. Of this total number 707 
were Sisters, 208 Clerics, 223 Women and 165 Men. 

The following charts show the distribution of these students 
according to states, dioceses, and religious communities. 


Cuart I 
Students According to States 
2 New Hampshire .............. 10 
65 North Carolina ............... 6 
North Dakota ................ 5 
3 Pennsylvania ................. 107 
10 Rhode Island ................. 1 
26 South Carolina ............... 16 
10 South Dakota ................ 2 
9 
Foreign 
4 Dutch West Indies............ 1 
Total Enrollment ................. 1,303 
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Cuarr II 
Students According to Dioceses 
1 Monterey Fresno ............. 1 
22 New Orleans ................. 1 
9 New York City .............. 40 
15 
2 St. Augustine ................ 10 


427 
Leavenworth ................. 6 Springfield, Mass. ............ 5 
Little Rok 3 Syme 
Los Angeles ................... 2 Toledo .. 20 
Louisville .................... 18 Trenton 
Manchester —WWH........... 10 Wheelin 
Marquette ......:............ 1 Wichita 
lll 

Foreign 
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Cuart III 
Sisters and Clerics According to Religious Communities 
Sisters 
Benedictines 26 East Columbus, Ohio .... 2 
Atchison, Kans. ......... 3 Great Bend, Kan. ........ 1 
Covington, Ky. ......... 2 Jersey City, N. J. ...... 1 
Duluth, Minn ........... 2 Kenosha, Wis. ........... 1 
Elizabeth, N. J. ......... 8 Laurel Springs, N.J...... 1 
Ferdinand, Ind. ......... 2 Mission San Jose, Calif... 1 
Ridgley, Md. ............ 1 Newark, N. J. ........... 1 
St. Joseph, Minn. ....... 1 Newburg, N. Y. ......... 8 
Washington, D. C. ...... 7 New Rochelle, N. Y....... 2 
Bernardine 2 New York City, N. Y.... 1 
Reading, Pa. ............ 2 North Cambridge, Mass. . 1 
Blessed Sacrament 13 Rutherford, N. J. ........ 1 
Cornwells Heights, Pa..... 13 St. Catherine, Ky. ....... 5 
Charity 35 St. Louis, Mo. ........... 2 
Baltic, Conn. ............ 2 Sinsinawa, Wis. ......... 12 
Berlin, N. Hamp. ........ 1 Springfield, Ill. .......... 2 
Emmittsburg, Md. ...... 1 Felicians 
Leavenworth, Kan. ...... 2 Aree 1 
Lima, Ohio .............. 3 6 
Manchester, N. H. ...... 1 Franciscans 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio ..... 5 Astoria, L.I ’ 1 
Mt. St. Vincent, N. Y. ... 10 1 
Nazareth, Ky. .......... 7 Detroit, Mich. .......... 1 
Willimantic, Conn. ...... 3 Glen Riddle, Pa. ......... 28 
Daughters of Charity of St. Hamburg, N.Y. ......... 1 
Vincent de Paul 3 Se 1 
Convent Station, N.J.... 3 Manitowoc, Wis. ......... 10 
Charity of the Incarnate Word 3 Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 5 
San Antonio, Texas ..... 3 2 
Charity of Providence 1 Oldenburg, Ind. ......... 2 
Spokane, Wash. ......... 1 Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 2 
Charity of St. Augustine 6 Poughkeepsie, N. Y....... 1 
1 Richmond, Va. .......... 1 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 1 Rock Island, Ill. ......... 1 
Fond du Lac, Wis. ..... 1 Sylvania, Ohio ........... 4 
Lakewood, Ohio ........ 3 Syracuse, N. Y. ......... 28 
Divine Providence 26 Wilmington, N. C........ 1 
Melbourne, Ky. ........ 24 Franciscans of St. Kune- 
San Antonio, Tex. ...... 2 gunda 
Dominicans 49 Cleveland, Ohio ......... 2 
Adrian, Mich. ........... 3 Grey Nuns of the Sacred 
Caldwell, N. J. ......... 2 Heart 
Camden, N. J. ........... 1 ? 5 
Elizabeth, N. J. ......... 1 Cleveland, Ohio ......... 1 
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Lowell, Mass. ........... 2 Fort Smith, Ark. ........ 2 
Oaklane, Pa. ............ 1 Harrisburg, Pa. .......... 1 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. ...... 2 Hartford, Conn. ......... 20 
Plattsburg, N. Y. ........ 1 Lakewood, N. J. ......... 2 
Holy Cross 20 Louisville, Ky. .......... 1 
Alexandria, Va. ......... 2 Manchester, N. H. ...... 4 
Lancaster, Pa. ........... 2 Mt. Washington, Md. ... 3 
Manchester, N. H. ...... 1 Nashville, Tenn. ......... 1 
Marshall, Tex. .......... 1 Naugatuck, Conn. ....... 1 
Wis 2 Perth Amboy, N.J....... 2 
Washington, D. C. ...... 12 Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 1 
Holy Family of Nazareth s Toledo, Ohio ........... 1 
Chicago, Ill. ............. 3 & 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... 1 Washington, N. C........ 1 
Torresdale, Pa. .......... 4 Worcester, Mass. ........ 2 
Holy Humility of Mary 2 Mission Workers of the 
Youngstown, Ohio ....... 2 Sacred Heart 2 
Holy Names of Jesus and Bernardts, Pa. ........... 2 
Mary 36 Most Holy Sacrament 2 
po eee 32 Birmingham, Ala. ....... 1 
Key West, Fla. ......... 2 New Orleans, La. ........ 1 
2 Most Precious Blood 7 
Holy Union of the Sacred Columbia, Pa. ........... 2 
Heart 6 Dayton, Ohio ........... 2 
Fall River, Mass. ....... 6 Norwood, Ohio .......... 2 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 8 Wichita, Kan. ........... 1 
Baltimore, Md. ......... 1 Notre Dame de Namur 24 
errr 1 Boston, Mass. ........... 1 
Hollywood, Calif. ........ 1 Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 2 
New York City, N. Y.... 1 Cleveland, Ohio ......... 1 
Scranton, Pa. ........... 3 Columbus, Ohio ......... 1 
Ee 1 Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1 
Mary of the Presentation 4 Reading, Ohio ........... 1 
Valley City, N. Dak. ..... 4 Rose Valley, Pa. ........ 1 
Mercy 73 3 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ....... 1 Washington, D. C. ...... 13 
Atlantic City, N. J. ..... 1 Oblate Sisters of Providence 6 
Augusta, Ga. ............ 1 Baltimore, Md. ......... 3 


Baltimore, Md. .......... 


Washington, D.C........ 3 
Belmont, N. C........... 4 Lady of Mercy 13 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ......... 2 Charleston, 8S. 13 
Pallotine 7 
Burlington, Vt. .......... 2 Washington, D.C. ...... 7 
Chicago, Ill 3 St. Joseph 123 
3 
Dallas, Pa. 5 Amsterdam, N. Y........ 2 
Erie, Pa. 1 
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Brentwood, N. Y. ........ 3 Kenmore, N. Y. ......... 2 
Brighton, Mass. ......... 8 Lockport, N. Y. ......... 1 
Sh. Ae 2 School Sisters of Notre Dame 31 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. ....... 15 Baltimore, Md. ......... 14 
Conshohocken, Pa. ...... 1 Brooklyn, N. Y. ......... 1 
Concordia, Kan. ......... 2 Bryantown, Md. ......... 1 
| ee 2 Fort Lee, N. J. ......... 1 
Garfield Hts., Ohio ...... 1 Frederick, Md. ........... 3 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. ... 1 Malden, Mass. ........... 1 
Green Bay, Wis. ......... 1 Mt. Savage, Md. ........ 1 
Hannibal, Mo. .......... 2 Washington, D. C. ...... 9 
Hartford, Conn. ......... 31 Servants of Mary 2 
Lemmon, 8. Dak. ........ 1 Society of the Divine Sa- 
Nazareth, Mich. ......... 4 viour 1 
North Arlington, N.J.... 1 1 
Parkersburg, W. Va. ..... 1 Society of the Holy Child 
1 Jesus 2 
Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1 Rosemont, Pa. .......... 2 
Rochester, N. Y. ........ 5 Society of the Sacred Heart 4 
Stevens Point, Wis. ...... 2 1 
St. Augustine, Fla. ...... 4 Washington, D.C. ...... 2 
St. Paul, Minn. .......... 1 Society of the Poor Child 
Washington, D. C. ...... 10 Parkersburg, W. Va. ..... 3 
Westernport, Md. ........ 2 Ursulines 32 
Weston, Mass. ........... 7 Cleveland, Ohio ......... 8 
Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 2 Frontenac, Minn. ....... 1 

Sisters of Providence 3 Louisville, Ky. .......... 5 
Washington, D.C. ...... 3 New Rochelle, N. Y. ..... 2 

St. Mary of Namur 13 New York City, N.Y. ... 7 
= » ae 1 St. Joseph, Ky. .......... 1 
Ee 2 Silver Spring, Md. ...... 3 
We. Worth, Tex. ......... 6 4 
Hollister, Calif. ......... 1 Youngstown, Ohio ....... 1 

Total Enrollment of Sisters........ 707 
Clerics 

Atonement 6 Benedictines 14 
1 Collegeville, Minn. ...... 1 
Long Beach, N. Y........ 1 Cullman, Ala. ........... 2 
Washington, D.C. ...... 4 Letrobe, Pa. ............ 1 

Rockford, Ill. ........... 1 Newark, N. J. ........... 4 
Villanova, Pa. ........... 1 Washington, D. C. ...... 3 


Washington, D.C. ....... 13 


Capuchin 11 
New York City, N. Y..... 1 
Washington, D.C. ....... 10 

Carmelite 1 
Washington, D. C. ...... 1 

Christian Brothers 25 
Ammandale, Md. ........ 3 
Scranton, Pa. ........... 1 
Washington, D.C. ....... 19 
Winona, Minn. .......... 2 

—" of the Mis- 

1 
ee Falls, N. Y. ..... 1 
Congregation of St. Paul the 
Apostle 1 
Washington, D.C. ....... 1 

Dominicans 14 
2 
Washington, D. C. ...... 12 

Franciscans 9 

Friars Minor 
1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 5 
St. Bernard, Ohio ........ 1 
Friars Minor Conven- 
tuals : 
Syracuse, N. Y. .......... 1 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 1 

Holy Cross 10 
1 
2 
Notre Dame, Ind. ....... 2 
Washington, D. C. ...... 4 
Canons Regulare of the 

Holy Cross: 
Onamia, Minn. ......... 1 

Jesuits 3 
1 
Washington, D. C. ...... 2 

Marists 1 
1 

Oblates of St. Francis de 

Sales 10 
Washington, D.C. ....... 9 
Wilmington, Del. ........ 1 


San Antonio, Tex. ....... 2 
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Passionists 4 
Brighton, Mass. ......... 1 
Dunkirk, N. Y. .......... 1 
Hyattsville, Md. ......... 2 

Precious Blood 3 
Carthagena, Ohio ........ 3 

Premonstratensians 1 
West de Pere, Wis. ...... 1 

Redemptorists 11 
Northeast, Pa. .......... 1 
St. Louis, Mo. ........... 4 
Washington, D. C. ...... 6 

Society of the Divine Sa- 

viour 5 
Menominee, Mich. ...... 1 
St. Nazianz, Wis.......... 3 
Washington, D.C. ....... 1 

Society of Mary 9 
Dayton, Ohio ............ 3 
Sioux City, Iowa ........ 2 
Washington, D. C. ...... 4 

Society of St. Joseph 1 
Washington, D.C. ....... 1 

Sulpicians 1 
Baltimore, Md. .......... 1 

Viatorians 7 
Bourbonnais, Ill. ......... 1 
Washington, D.C. ....... 6 

Xaverians 19 
Silver Spring, Md. ...... 19 

Seculars 24 
Belleville, Ill. ............ 1 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ......... 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 2 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 1 
Denver, Colo. ........... 1 
Dubuque, Iowa .......... 1 
Emmittsburg, Md. ...... 1 
Evansville, Ind. ......... 1 
Leavenworth, Kan. ...... 1 
N. Craftsbury, Vt. ...... 1 
Orchard Lake, Mich. ..... 1 
Racine, Wis. ............ 1 
San Francisco, Calif. ..... 1 
St. Francis, Wis. ......... 1 
Sun Prairie, Wis. ........ 1 
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Superior, Wis. ........... 1 Wilmington, Del. ........ 1 

St. Paul, Minn. ......... 2 West Roxbury, Mass..... 1 

Springfield, Ill. .......... 1 Warren, Minn. .......... 1 
Total Enrollment of Clerics........ 208 


There were 116 members on the teaching staff of the summer 
session of 1934, of which 70 were regular members of the Uni- 
versity faculty. 

Three hundred and three courses were offered in this summer 
session in the following departments of study: 


Architecture Geology Philosophy 
Art German Physics 
Biology Greek Political Science 
Biochemistry History Psychology 
Botany Latin Religion 
Chemistry Journalism Sociology 
Comparative Philology Italian Spanish 
Drawing Library Science Speech 
Economics Mathematics Surveying 
Education Mechanics Preaching 
English Music Recreation 
French Nursing Education 


A number of special lectures, musical programs, and excursions 
were presented to the students of the summer session. They 
were as follows: 

Thursday, July 5, Dr. Roy J. Deferrari addressed the students 
of the summer session. 

Monday, July 9, Marionette Show, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” staged by pupils of Taft Junior High School under direc- 
tion of Miss Virginia Parton. 

Wednesday, July 10, Demonstration and exhibition of psycho- 
logical apparatus and methods under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
J. Edward Rauth, 0.8.B., of the Department of Psychology. 

Friday, July 12, Recital of Liturgical Music by Choir of St. 
Matthews. 

Saturday, July 13, Lecture on “Maria Laach Liturgical Studies 
and Art” sponsored by Dom Michael Ducey, O.8.B. 

Monday, July 16, Lecture on “Present Tendencies of the 
Foreign Policy of the United States under President Roosevelt” 
by Mr. Taraknath Das. 

Friday, July 20, Ensemble Concert, sponsored by The Catholic 
University of America Alumnae, Washington Chapter. 
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Saturday, July 21, Excursion to Mt. Vernon. 

Wednesday, July 25, Lecture on “Medical Mission Vocations” 
by Dr. Michael Mathis, C.S.C. 

Saturday, July 28, Lecture on “The Serra Anniversary, 1784- 
1934,” by Dr. Borgia Steck, O.F.M. 

Saturday, July 28, Excursion to Public Buildings and City of 
Washington. | 

Tuesday, July 31, Demonstration of Theremin by Mrs. Rich- 
ards and Vocal Recital by Mr. McMahon. 

Thursday, August 2, Illustrated Lecture on “Around the World 
on a Floating University” by Dr. Oran Raber. 

Saturday, August 4, Excursion to Annapolis and U. 8. Naval 
Academy. 

Saturday, August 4, Recital by Polyphonic Class of Summer 
Session. 

Sunday, August 5, Address by the Most Reverend Rector of 
the University, followed by Benediction of the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
WARD METHOD IN ITALY 


The Opera Nationale di Assistenza all’Italia Redenta having 
recognized, after several years of experimentation, the value of 
the Ward Method for the teaching of singing in the elementary 
school, wishing to provide the schools of our region with capable 
teachers of this method, has obtained with the aid of the Regio 
Provveditore agli Studi di Trento (Governmental Superintendent 
of Schools of Trent) the authorization of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education to institute, according to sections 396-401 of 
the general laws governing the elementary schools, a special 
course in the Ward Method for teachers. 

The above-mentioned course in singing will be divided into 
two parts of which the first (Course A) will be held at Trent 
from the 21st of August until the 30th of September, 1934, and 
the second (Course B) during the same period in 1935. At the 
completion of Course B, final examinations will be held, after 
which successful candidates will receive their diploma as recog- 
nized teachers of the Ward Method. This diploma will be recog- 
nized in all public competitive examinations. 

Only those will be admitted to Course A who have already 
received a certificate acknowledging their successful completion 
of the preparatory course (First Year Music) held by the Opera 
in past years, and who have satisfactorily applied the Method 
for one entire year in their classes. 

Not more than forty teachers can be admitted to the course— 
in this first year—and the choice among the applicants will be 
made by the Trento Office of the Opera Nazionale di Assistenza 
all’Italia Redenta with the approval of the Regio Provveditore 
agli Studi and of Mrs. Justine Ward. This choice will be based 
on the judgment of the inspectors as to the application of the 
Method in the classroom. Precedence will be given to the 
teachers of this region. 

Those who pass the examinations at the end of Course A will 
be admitted in 1935 to Course B on condition that they success- 
fully apply the matter of Course A in their classes during the 
coming scholastic year. 

As a special concession, a limited number of listeners chosen 
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from those who are not school teachers, but who have completed 
the preparatory course and successfully applied the method. 

Contemporaneously with Course A, there will also be held 
(here at Trent) a preparatory course, after the successful com- 
pletion of which, followed by one year’s successful application 
of the Method in the classroom, a teacher will be eligible to apply 
for admission for future sessions of Course A. 

For the Office of the O. N. A. I. R. of Trent. 
Tue Dreectress, Rita 


The Ward Method 


In this paper I am attempting to bring to your attention the 
spirit underlying the Ward Method, and to demonstrate that if 
from an artistic viewpoint it forms lovely children’s voices and 
develops in the child a musical sensibility that is extraordinary, 
from a pedagogical viewpoint it has has a formative value that 
we as educators cannot fail to recognize. 

The spirit which characterizes it is in perfect consonance with 
the principles of modern pedagogy. In the light of its educative 
power, the child becomes conscious of his latent talents and de- 
velops them by various forms of activity. _ 

To properly appreciate the ingeniousness of this method one 
must assist at a well taught lesson: a lesson that is short, lively, 
and rapid in its development. 

Let us pass in review the various exercises each of which, 
though aiming at a specific end, harmonizes perfectly with the 
others thus forming one organic whole. 

The Vocal Ezercise—The vocal exercise aims at forming a 
clear, sweet, ringing tone, thus preventing that wide-open, 
throaty, coarse tone which so often characterizes the “singing” 
of our children. 

A good vocal placement is necessary. To obtain this the vowel 
sound “oo” (noon) preceded by the consonant “n” is used at 
first to accustom the children to a position of mouth and throat 
favorable to a good tone and in such a manner as to obtain the 
most resonance. Gradually then the other vowels are studied. 
While the characteristic color of each vowel in turn is preserved, 
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they are rounded out and softened, allowing the voice to flow 
along smoothly, sweetly and pleasantly. 

Note well that this vocal exercise is successful only if it is 
understood, willed and done with attention. When the child 
performs it he must concentrate on what he is doing and will the 
desired effect. As long as the child does not desire a beautiful 
sound or as long as he is inattentive, he will not succeed in plac- 
ing his voice well; and if he is a member of a chorus he is respon- 
sible for having ruined the delicate beauty of its tone quality. 
The vocal exercise is then education of the will which must be in 
command, of the intellect which must give its entire attention, 
and of the artistic sense as taste is being formed along with the 
love of a pure and lovely sound. 

A child accustomed to express itself sweetly in song will be 
shielded from that awkwardness and boisterousness in singing 
which might make it vulgar. 

Tonal and Rhythmic Work.—In the beginning the tonal and 
rhythmic material is learned by imitation; but immediately the 
child must pass on to the analysis of this matter, almost for- 
getting that which he has acquired by imitation; he arrives at 
this by means of simple and ingenious expedients—conceived 
with happy intuition. The exercises in intonation (which con- 
centrate the attention on the various pitches) form, sc to speak, 
the mathematical side of singing. Given a sound which is like a 
starting point, the child must discover with assurance and rapid- 
ity a series of other related sounds more or less distant. In this 
work of discovery the child is left to himself, the teacher confin- 
ing himself to placing the child in the most favorable condition 
possible for the discovery. In this manner he succeeds in over- 
coming the difficulty by his own energy and at the same time 
feels the joy of having discovered something by himself, and 
confidence in his own ability is increased. The performance of 
a musical phrase demands thought, the distance in pitch from 
sound to sound must be calculated as well as the length of each 
sound; this is no mean difficulty; but the work is planned so 
logically, step by step, that the children meet new difficulties 
with pleasure and successfully overcome them. 

Monotones (Those who “have no ear”’).—And what of the 
monotones—the children who seem less gifted musically than the 
others—who are not able to reproduce a tune correctly? In the 
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beginning they listen in silence but their listening is not passive. 
They become interested in the work of their companions, by 
actually partaking in it—though not vocally. They follow the 
motions which the other children perform, such as measuring 
tones with their hands, indicating them with their fingers, etc. 
Gradually they commence to show a wakening consciousness of 
the different pitch of the notes, to sense the various intervals: 
the mind has intervened to help the ear. 

The technical knowledge which the lesson aims to give is pre- 
sented in various pleasing forms which bring the matter home 
to the child without annoying or tiring him. For example (a) 
the teacher hums or plays a musical phrase. The child repeats 
it singing and at the same time telling the names of notes 
sounded—or as a variant he writes them as rapidly as possible. 
(b) He looks for a moment at a phrase and then with eyes 
closed, he repeats it from memory. (c) The teacher indicates a 
series of notes, either on the fingers, the blackboard or musical 
page—and when the series is finished the children sing it exactly 
as it was indicated. (d) The teacher performs a piece of solfeggio 
and purposely makes a mistake (let it be understood that the 
mistake must be adapted to the intelligence of the class—neither 
coo difficult nor too easy). The children—who attentively fol- 
low the teacher—immediately give a pre-determined sign (such 
is raising the hand, clapping gently) when the “sapientia 
magistri” fails. All these are exercises—games which delight the 
child and correspond perfectly to his characteristic liveliness. 

Notation—The musical notation in general use is complex and 
its adoption from the beginning tires the child and as a rule 
bores him. The Ward Method, therefore, uses simpler signs: 
numbers and dots which afford an efficient way of reading and 
writing and expressing one’s thought with facility. To me there 
have always been two distinct difficulties in sight-reading: (1) 
understanding the symbol; (2) the production of the sound cor- 
responding to the symbol. The use of the numbers because of 
their very obviousness eliminates the first of these difficulties, 
leaving only the second to be mastered. When the child has 
attained a certain familiarity with solfeggio he is introduced to 
the notes on the staff and to the various clefs. 

Improvisation.—This brings us to the most interesting point 
in the lesson. The musical improvisation, either in the form of 
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a written melody, a musical conversation, or as some prefer a 
solo—extemporized by a pupil. Sounds which hitherto have 
been meaningless, become, in these spontaneous compositions, 
voices of the soul. In moments of joy we often feel the need of 
expressing our feelings in song—notice how these spontaneous 
melodies gush from the lips of the children; the sweet emotions 
of their spirit seek expression in this most available form. 

The Ward Method values this natural tendency and elevates 
it and trains it according to the canons of art. 

In the beginning the melody smacks of cold exercises, where 
the child strives to use the matter which he has learned. Grad- 
ually as he acquires the technique of musical composition and it 
becomes a part of him, the melody bursts forth from his heart 
warm and living. The little singer is entirely absorbed in his 
musical creation to the enjoyment of his companions who hear it, 
live it, criticize it, and are its most severe as well as appreciative 
listeners. 

As in teaching language or drawing so also in spontaneous 
singing, the child constantly seeks a more elevated form, follow- 
ing an ascending movement which cannot but be felt in his entire 
being. 

In conclusion: Singing, learned according to the Ward 
Method, is musical “self-teaching.” 

His Excellency Signor Fedele, the ex-minister of education, in 
a recent discourse, states that the Ward Method “has not merely 
a secondary and recreational purpose, but one that is disciplinary 
and formative.” 

Introduced into the schools and wisely distributed throughout 
the elementary course, it will give the child a solid and profound 
musical education and will cultivate in him sentiments that are 
good, sweet and holy. 

EstHer Ranzi, of Trent, Italy. 


NEW ACADEMY OF THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


The movement for the erection of a new $300,000 building to 
replace the 86-year-old La Salle Academy of New York, con- 
ducted by the Brothers, is well under way. 

La Salle Academy was built in 1848 and is regarded as the 
cradle of the Christian Brothers’ educational work in the United 
States. It counts among its alumni distinguished persons in 
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many walks of life. His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, His Eminence George Cardinal Munde- 
lein, Archbishop of Chicago, and the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. 
Lavelle, Vicar General of the Archdiocese of New York and 
rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, are among the institution’s 
notable alumni. The movement for the erection of the new La 
Salle Academy is being sponsored by these three distinguished 
alumni. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Students who shall complete the course in the new School of 
Social Work at the Catholic University may receive the degree 
of Master of Science in Social Work, according to the prospectus 
of the school for 1934-36, just issued. 

The course will include two scholastic years and one summer 
session. Between September 1 and November 20 of the second 
year, the students will be required to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to field work “with agencies outside of Washington,” the 
prospectus states. The remainder of the year will be devoted to 
classroom work. 

Among the admission requirements are the following: 

A bachelor’s degree from an accredited college; minimum of 
two years’ work in an accredited college or normal school; or 
four years of work in a social agency of high standing, or com- 
pletion of a nurses’ training course with the degree of Registered 
Nurse. 

The purpose of the school is stated to be that of providing 
“trained leadership in Catholic social work in the United States.” 


THE “JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER” 


Publication of a companion paper to be known as the Junior 
Catholic Messenger has been announced by George A. Pflaum, 
publisher of the Young Catholic Messenger, Dayton, Ohio. 

The new periodical, a weekly, is designed for the third and 
fourth grades of the elementary school and will provide teachers 
in these grades with supplementary reading material in religion, 
literature, citizenship, and current topics. It will make its 
appearance in September. 

The vocabulary of the Junior Catholic Messenger, it has been 
announced, will be a graded one, the words being taken from 
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standard word lists. Appearing weekly and edited with regard 
to the capacities and interests of the third-fourth grade group, 
the new publication is calculated to stimulate a natural interest 
in reading and thereby aid the teacher in developing the reading 
skill. Character education and preparation for citizenship are 
co-equal aims, it was added. 

The new publication will contain eight pages, three of which 
are to be devoted to current topics, and the remainder to articles, 
stories, recreational activities, and diagnostic tests. It is to be 
of a handy size, illustrated, and printed in large type. 


BOSTON ARCHDIOCESAN TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


The Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Director of the Propagation of 
the Faith in the Archdiocese of Boston; the Rev. Francis P. 
Donnelly, 8.J., of Fordham University, New York; the Rev. Dr. 
George Johnson of the Catholic University of America, Director 
of the N. C. W. C. Department of Education, and Patrick T. 
Campbell, Superintendent of Schools of the City of Boston, were 
the lecturers for the twenty-fifth annual Teachers’ Institute of 
the Archdiocese of Boston, held at Boston College High School, 
August 27 to 31, inclusive. 

The Teachers’ Institute was under the direction of the Rev. 
Richard J. Quialan, Supervisor of Schools of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. Father Quinlan delivered the opening address of the 
Institute on the morning of Monday, August 27. There were 
two lectures each morning and afternoon from Monday to 
Friday, inclusive. Father Donnelly delivered a series of ten 
lectures under the general title of “The Culture of Capacities.” 
Dr. Johnson delivered a series of eight addresses on “The Mis- 
sion of the Catholic School.” Father Cushing lectured on “The 
School and the Missions,” and Mr. Campbell lectured on “Pre- 
paring Pupils for High School.” 


QUOTATIONS OF INTEREST 


Indians on a New Trail 


“Regarding Catholic missions and schools, the effect on them 
should be good and their effectiveness better, under the new (In- 
dian) bill. As to effectiveness, the missions and schools aim to 
produce industrious, moral, religious character in Indians, who 
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should therefore become leaders by reason of good example. 
Sioux farm chapter heads are often Catholic catechists. Com- 
monly catechists, or lay assistants, who not only teach catechism 
but even conduct a simple service prepared by the priest when 
the latter cannot attend, are selected from the most industrious, 
upright men and women. They serve without pay not only 
because the missionaries lack funds but also because the Indians 
possess faith. At best, they receive a pittance of five or ten 
dollars a month. As to the effect on the missions, Indians as 
individuals, where properly trained by missionaries, contribute 
to the support of the missions according to their means, and as 
tribes, where possessing funds, help to support the mission 
schools. With the powers of self-government, whether full, as 
under the original Collier Bill, or partial, as under the revised 
Wheeler-Howard Bill, land cannot be disposed of even tempo- 
rarily without the consent of the tribe. Nevertheless, past expe- 
rience shows plainly that Indians can be depended on to deal 
fairly with the Church, for instance, in granting use and occu- 
pancy of a new mission site, where needed. The missionaries 
have faith in the Indians, and the Indians in the missionaries. 


In any case, rights of minorities will be safe. Catholic mission- 
aries wish the Indians Godspeed on their new trail.”—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. William Hughes. From pamphlet published by Bureau of 
Catholic Indian Missions, Washington, D. C. Reprinted from 
The Catholic World, July, 1934. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Adventures with Books and Libraries, by E. E. Lewis and Goldie 
D. Lesser. New York: American Book Company, [c 1934]. 
Pp. 192. Price, 40 cents. 

High school librarians in search of a socialized text in their 
field should find immediate comfort in this book which provides 
the basic elements for “learning how to enjoy books, how to 
study, and how to use dictionaries, encyclopedias, libraries and 
other reference materials,” as the subtitle states. By incorpo- 
rating well-chosen illustrations, quotations and stories, the 
authors attain their two objectives : (1) to motivate students to 
enjoy books and acquire knowledge; (2) to teach them how to 
use books effectively. To gain these ends, they have prepared 
16 units of work, comprising 70 exercises. 

The following example is typical: 

Unit Eight. How the Dictionary Helps in Pronunciation. 
Exercise 1. Five ways of showing pronunciation. 
Exercise 2. Syllabication as an aid to writing. 

Exercise 3. Learning how to use hyphens and accent 
marks. 

Exercise 4. Using key words to show pronunciation. 

Exercise 5. Respelling to show pronunciation. 

Exercise 6. Keeping up with speech. (A study of new 
words.) 

As this book is primarily a student’s manual, each exercise 
contains problem work with spaces for filling in answers. The 
material contained in the entire book could probably be incorpo- 
rated into the curriculum as a supplement to the junior English 
course by using it one hour a week throughout two semesters, or 
by substituting an entire part of one semester to it. The earlier 
a course on use of books is introduced the better. The inculcation 
of proper study and book habits is basic and should have a 
definite place in the high school program. Experience has proven 
that, if these topics are not definitely provided for, they are 
neglected; individual teachers may or may not pay attention to 
book and study habits. With this well-written and well-illus- 
trated workbook at hand, it will be relatively easy to provide 
proper guidance in forming these habits. 

A few weak points should be mentioned so that the new edition 
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may benefit. A rather serious omission is discussion of foot- 
notes, which omission is peculiar since a study of simple bibli- 
ography is included and most footnotes are bibliographical. 
Secondly, the reproduction of the Library of Congress Card on 
page 162 is reduced too much and fails to show where the call 
number is added by the library. These minutiae are like sun- 
spots, hardly noticeable in the general excellence of this most 
interesting and valuable high school manual on the use and 
enjoyment of books and libraries. 
Evcene P. Wuuerne, Librarian, 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 


An Introduction to Catholic Booklore, by Stephen James Mere- 
dith Brown, S.J. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 


[1933]. Pp. 195. Price, 5 shillings. 

This work from the pen of the enthusiastic Irish librarian and 
bibliographer, Fr. Stephen Brown, is on a level with his previous 
brochure, Catholic Mission Literature, in that he has collected 
a large number of valuable facts but has not arranged and pre- 


sented them in accurate form. 

The term “booklore” needs a little explanation. It is used as 
“meaning the branch of knowledge or the science which deals 
not solely with books about the Catholic Church, its history, 
doctrines, etc., but with books about any and every subject 
involving Catholicism. In short, Catholic bibliography deals 
with the world as seen from the Catholic standpoint and so 
expressed in literature” (p. vi). 

In accord with this definition the author evaluates Catholic 
material in general bibliographies as Sonnenschein’s Best Books, 
Stein’s Manuel de Bibliographie Generale, etc. He fails to 
mention several of the best American tools, as Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books the A. L. A. Catalogs, Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries, Shaw’s List of Books for College Libraries, and 
the Hester and Hilton lists for junior colleges. The omission 
of these titles is a serious flaw and indicates the stress placed on 
foreign works throughout this. 

Introduction —Taking the book piece by piece, the first chap- 
ter is inconsistent because it covers bibliographies of bibli- 
ographies (Stein, Schneider, Vallée, Courtney, etc.) as well as 
book selection tools (Sonnenschein, etc.), whereas chapters four 
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and five are devoted to book selection guides, although chiefly 
those compiled by Catholics. These latter chapters are better 
from the American viewpoint than any others in the book, since 
many of our selection guides are mentioned. 

Among the additions to Chapters Two and Three, “Catholic 
Bibliographies,” we find Du Pin’s Nouvelle Bibliothéque des 
Auteurs Ecclésiastiques, which was placed on the Index 
Librorum Prohibitorum in 1693 and again in 1757. Chapter 
Seven on Catholic reference books is fair. The author should 
note that only one volume of the Official Catholic Yearbook ever 
appeared, that for 1928. The reviewer failed to find mentioned 
among Catholic reference books the official Annuario Pontificio, 
although several similar unofficial works were treated. Chapter 
Seven also failed to include anything on the Historical Cata- 
logue of the Printed Editions of Holy Scripture (4 vols.), issued 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society. A criticism or appre- 
ciation of this work and of Biblical concordances would be 
helpful. 

Chapter Eight, “Bibliographies of Religious Orders,” is prac- 
tically reprinted, with omissions, from other works. A glaring 
omission is that of Mabillon’s Annales from the Benedictine bibli- 
ography. Chapters Nine, “Catholic Institutions of Higher 
Learning,” Ten, “Series, Collections, Learned Societies,” and 
Eleven, “Bibliographical Periodicals,” present more useful in- 
formation than many other portions of this book and call atten- 
tion to important byways of Catholic literary publication. 
Chapter Twelve, “Catholic Publishers,” again indicates failure 
to appreciate American work in omitting Bruce, and Sheed and 
Ward from lists of American Catholic publishers. This is hardly 
excusable in the case of Bruce, who is mentioned in another list 
on page 70. 

In his last chapter, Fr. Brown gives “Some Bibliographies of 
Catholic Authors,” a rather curious mixture of bibliographies of 
medieval, modern, foreign, and English writers. In many places 
this chapter is out of date; eg., he quotes the 1907 ed. of 
Thieme’s Guide bibliographique de la littérature francaise instead 
of the last edition. To use a particular criticism as an ex- 
ample, under bibliographies of Newman, he mentions Rickaby’s 
Index to Newman’s works (the first time the reviewer has seen 
an index included among bibliographies), Reilly’s Newman as a 
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Man of Letters, which “does not contain a bibliography but is 
wholly taken up with Newman’s works” (making it rather an 
appreciation), and Sharp’s Dictionary of English Authors. The 
two best Newman bibliographies, to be found in the Dictionary 
of National Biography and in Gillow’s Literary and Biograph- 
ical History, or Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Cath- 
olics, are not mentioned, even though we find three other refer- 
ences to Gillow in this work. 

Finally, the index “Names of Authors (chiefly)” [sic] is poorly 
done and of so selective a nature as to be almost useless. A good 
index would compensate for many of the other faults. The 
reviewer’s conclusion is that the only value in this work lies in 
its criticism of Catholic material in a few selected non-Catholic 
bibliographies and book selection tools and in its compilation of 
titles of foreign (chiefly French, German and British) Catholic 
book selection tools. 

Eucene P. Librarian. 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 


Restoration, by Ross J. S. Hoffman. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1934. 

Dr. Hoffman, an instructor in European history at New York 
University, has done more than relate the story of his journey 
Romeward in this little volume entitled Restoration. He has 
set forth a philosophy of history, if one can use this term, which 
should prove instructive to teachers of history and of religion. 
Trained in a Christian but un-churched home, he became a 
Christian Scientist until cured by a year in college, then a skeptic 
and rationalist as he advanced into the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he pursued courses in the 
social sciences and especially in mediaeval history. As a grad- 
uate student, he was a liberal who read with a materialistic mind, 
gloried in rebels and heretics, and visioned the Church as “a 
great organized superstition standing against all I hoped for in 
the world.” Fortunately for his soul’s comfort, he read deeply 
enough to see institutions rather than merely very human men, 
perused J. H. Randall’s Making of the Modern Mind, Karl 
Adams’ Spirit of Catholicism, Belloc’s The Catholic Church and 
History, the writings of Christopher Dawson, Jacques Maritain 
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and Chesterton, and presumably such non-Catholic works as 
Sir Samuel Dill’s Roman Society and E. K. Rand’s Founders of 
the Middle Ages, traveled in Europe sufficiently to see that 
Latins could be civilized, and married an educated Catholic 
woman whose example and prayers were probably more potent 
than his readings. At any rate, he joined the select coterie of 
convert historians and teachers of history who have entered the 
Church and whose influence has been large in audiences beyond 
the appeal of a cradle-Catholic’s view. These very conversions 
are a testimonial to the tolerant attitude which prevails in the 
historical departments of the great universities. 

Quite rightly, Dr. Hoffman addresses himself to “skeptics and 
especially to those of sufficient cultivation in history to know 
that the Roman Catholic Faith is historic Christianity, and that 
between it and an agnostic philosophy there is no defensible 
ground on which to stand.” And he believes that “the educated 
man who would be a Catholic if he could be anything is more 
and more frequently encountered.” Therewith he seeks to answer 
the skeptic’s objections to the Church by a survey of historic 
civilization which displays considerable intimacy with history 
and philosophy. He might have made radicals realize more 
clearly that men of vision within the Church have often inspired 
movements and rushed forth with the torch of civilization only 
to be gradually followed by the conservative Church itself. All 
radicals have not been heretics, nor have all heretics been lib- 
erals. Dr. Hoffman closes with what might be called a plea for 
Catholic action, presumably lay action: “If Catholics will be 
wholly loyal to their own timeless principles and—without timid- 
ity or apology, but with all the militant confidence that should 
flow from a realization that they and they alone represent the 
one continuous mind and central historic tradition of our civili- 
zation—go forward to grapple with the modern world, assimilate 
what is good in it, and order all of it, then the remaining spark 
may be fanned into such a flame that the sun itself would be 
paled.” 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 
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Books Received 
Educational 

Anderson, Irving, and Crosland, H. R.: The Effects of Combi- 
nations of Handedness and Eyedness on Letter-Position. “Range 
of Attention.” Scores. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon. 
Pp. 48. 

Belknap, George N.: A Guide to Reading in Aesthetics and 
Theory of Poetry. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon. Pp. 91. 

Burton, William H., Ph.D.: Introduction to Education. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. xiv+833. Price $3.00. 

Chamberlain, Leo M.: Measures of Educational Performance 
in the County School Districts of Kentucky. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky: University of Kentucky. Pp. 42. Price, $0.50. 

Cheydleur, Frederic D.: Placement and Attainment Examina- 
tions in Foreign Languages at the University of Wisconsin, 1930- 
1933. Reprinted from The Educational Record for April, 1934. 
Washington, D. C.: The American Council on Education. 

Cox, Philip W. L., and Langfitt, R. Emerson: High School 
Administration and Supervision. New York: American Book 
Company. Pp. xix+689. Price, $3.00. 

De Hovre, Rev. Franz, Ph.D.: Catholicism in Education. 
Translated from the French edition of G. Siméons by Rev. Ed- 
ward B. Jordan, M.A., 8.T.D. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
1934, Pp. xx+501. Price, $3.48. 

Douglass, Har] R., and Boardman, Charles W.: Supervision in 
Secondary Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. 
xvit+564. Price, $2.75. 

Freeman, Braydon La Verne, Ph.D.: Introduction to Physio- 
logical Psychology. New York: The Ronald Press Company. 
Pp. xviit+579. Price, $4.50. 

Glover, Katherine, and Dewey, Evelyn: Children of the New 
Day. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. Pp. ix+332. 
Price, $2.25. 

Iowa Child Welfare Research Station: Manual of Nursery 
School Practice. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa. Pp. 215. 

Moll, Ernest G.: Poetry: The Problem. of Appreciation. 
Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon. Pp. 20. 

Morrison, Henry C.: Basic Principles in Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. 452. Price, $2.50. 
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National Recovery Administration: What Is the N.R.A.? A 
Guide for Study and Discussion. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office. Pp. 29. Price, $0.05. 

Poppe, Rev. Edward: The Educational Method of the Eucha- 
ristic Crusade. Adapted from the Dutch by the Rev. G. Ry- 
brook, Ord. Praem. West De Pere, Wisconsin: St. Norbert 
Abbey. Pp. 46. Price, $0.20. 

Seventy-Five Years of Service. 1859-1934. An Historical 
Sketch of Saint Michael’s College. Santa Fe, New Mexico: Saint 
Michael’s College. Pp. 139. Price, $1.50. 

Sheen, Rev. Fulton J., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Litt.D.: Philosophy 
of Science. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 
xxv+197. Price, $2.75. 

University of Iowa Studies: Doctoral Theses in Education II. 
Iowa City, lowa: University of Iowa. Pp. 122. 

Warden, Carl J., Ph.D., Jenkins, Thomas N., Ph.D., and War- 
ner, Lucien H., Ph.D.: Introduction to Comparative Psychology. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. Pp. x+581. Price, 
$4.50. 

Williamson, Maude, and Lyle, Mary Stewart: Homemaking 
Education in the High School. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc. Pp. xvi+500. Price, $2.60. 


Textbooks 


Ayer, Jean Y.: The Picnic Book. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. Pp. 46. Price, $0.24. 

Cassilly, Rev. Francis B., S.J.: Religion: Doctrine and Prac- 
tice. For Use in Catholic High Schools. Tenth and Revised 
Edition. Chicago: Loyola University Press. Pp. xix+535. Price, 
$1.60. 

Cody, Sherwin: Interesting Letters. How to Write Them. 
Book One and Book Two. With Teacher’s Manual. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Pp. 122; 122; 45. Price $0.40; 
$0.40; $0.25. 

Confrey, Burton, Ph.D.: Social Studies. A Textbook in Social 
Science for Catholic High Schools. New York: Benziger Broth- 
ers. Pp. 800. Price, $1.68. 

Craig, Alice Evelyn: The Junior Speech Arts. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. xiv+-470. Price, $1.40. 


